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St. Luke’s Hospital 


27th AND VALENCIA STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 


The offering at the morning service on the Sunday nearest 
St. Luke’s Day (October 18th,) together with thank- 
offerings for recovery from sickness, special donations and 
legacies, are added to the Fund for the Endowment of a 
Free Bed to be known as the Bishop’s Bed. The Bishop of 
the Diocese will have the nomination of the ones who may 
use it. 
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THE VIRGIN AT EASTER 


Oh, radiant Mother of a glorious Son, 
Why do we see thine eyes downcast 
And tears upon thy cheek? 

If earthly mothers can forget 

The agony which they endured 

For joy, because a child is born, 
Though well they know that child must die; 
Than this thy joy must far exceed 
When thou dost look upon thy Son, 
Triumphant over all His woes 
Resplendent with eternal strength 
Forever Master of both life and death. 


We pray some artist with illumined thought 

Shall on his canvas bring to life 

Thy face transfigured by its Easter joy. 

And thou shalt lift thy head, to let the radiance 

From thine eyes shine forth with hope and peace 
Into the life of earth's sad Motherhood today. 

So may thy smile in benediction rest 

Upon their hearts all trembling and afraid, 

That they may know that death no longer is the king, 


And that they too may lift their heads 
That the King of Glory may come in. 


Che Pacific Churchman 3 : 

| 
N. O. L. 


She doeth little kindnesses, 
Which most leave undone, or despise : 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
And giveth happiness or peace, 
Is low-esteemed in her eyes.”’ 


Mrs. WILLIAM ForD NICHOLS 


Printed without permission. 
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Resurrexit—Resurgam. 

Eastertide again and what does its message mean to us all? Are we risen higher than when the glory of the 
last Paschal moon shcne cn us? Has the year with its duties and sacrifices, its joys and sorrows, its partings and 
heartaches made us firmer believers in the ultimate rising of the Sun of Righteousness? Are we convinced as this 
Easter we say Resurrexit—Resurgam—He is Risen—I shall rise, that God is the reality in our life? 

It is well with our souls if we can face the future, gentle in His gentleness, loving in His love, strong in His 
strength and locking into the radiant face of our risen Lord, with courage in our hearts and eternal allegiance in 
our souls, can say— 

Streng Son of Ged lead on! I fellow. N. O. L. 


A Word to the Wise. 


When, at the request of the Bishop, three women undertook an Easter Edition of the Pactric CourcHMAN, their 
first and greatest thought was **How can we make the paper constructively helpful?’’ Agitation of the woman 
questicn, pulling down of old ways (though sometimes necessary), destructive criticism, with no remedy suggested, 
was not to be the keynote of the edition. A plain statement of facts in many cases, they felt would be all that 
would be necessary for a new point of view on many subjects. Woman, with her heart deeply concerned in the 
Chureh’s welfare, her brain trying to help selve its problems, her fingers busy doing its work, her purse ever open 
to its needs (as per supplement of this number). wants only to feel herself a vital half of the Chureh. 

She does not wish to lead. She only asks to work shoulder to shoulder. She is a little weary of being in the 
position of the young mother whose small son said to her one day, ** Mother, you are so pretty! I’m glad you mar- 
ried into our family.”” That small bey did not realize that his mother was a vital half of his existence. An inei- 
dent of our last convention will illustrate even more fully what we mean. A message was brought from the con- 
vention to the House of Churchwomen, announcing to them that the date of the Annual Convention had been 
changed. The wemen cheerfully accepted the fact without knowing anything of the reason. As the gentleman 
who brought the message reached the door of the chapel a lady said to him, **Is that all the Convention has done 
in two days?” He replied, *‘ All you would be interested in.”” Her reply to that was, *“We are interested in 
everything which concerns the welfare of the Church.’” Smilingly and indulgently he said. ‘* Not officially.’’ Would 


not woman be in a better position to help if she had an official standing? A San Francisco woman was one day — 


walking past a market. One of the butchers was sweeping the sidewalk and had just swept a pile of offensive debris 
into the street. As he turned to leave it the woman said in a very quiet tone, ‘‘Are you going to leave that in the 
street ?’’ The man looked at her rudely and gruffly said, *‘What?’’ The woman turned back the lapel of her 


coat and showed the badge as a Board of Health Inspector and in the same quiet tone repeated her question. The | 


man’s quick and courtesus reply was, **No, Madam, I’m going to take it right up. 
terested in a clean city. Further comment is unnecessary. 

As to the question of women being on the General Board of Missions. Sometimes one gets a better view of a 
drawing if they hold it up to a mirror and see it reversed. Suppose, in a wild flight of imagination, we see the Gen- 
eral Board composed entirely of women, and in the Church at large a group of a hundred thousand devoted Churech- 
men, banded together for one purpose, to learn of missions, to give to missions. Suppose their gifts amounted to 
nearly a million dollars a year. How long do you think it would be before they had representatives upon that 
General Board? Not fifteen minutes. 

A constructive criticism on the ever uppermost topic, the apportionment, is this: Have some member of the 
Diocesan Financial Committee {not a clergyman), meet with each Vestry in the Diocese and find out from the indi- 
vidual men if they really believe in the institution which they represent, and if so why are they unwilling to pay 
what the authorities of that institution consider their righttul proportion of the apportionment, and if they have 
suggestions as to different methods. If this was done there would not be vestries who wished parish improvements 
left off their books, so as to keep their apparent income down, ner should we have letters rather than men at con- 
ventions. In this connection, a thorough revising of parish lists of communicants is recommended, as many of them 
are far from correct. Businesslike methods tend to increase funds. 3 

The Sunday School question all over the country is a sad one. Perhaps a woman assistant, a Deaconess if pos- 
sible, whose sele (and soul) duty it is to care for the children in a modern and up-to-date way would help solve the 
problem. 

The darkness of all our churches during six (and in s>me cases seven) evenings of the week is not cheering. 
Many persons cannot go to a week-day service. Only people with leisure can have that help. When, after the war, 
we are all workers, we the common people should find a bright and helpful evening service in -the mid-week. An 
inter-parochial service with everyday teachings on personal religion could be maintained, many people think, at 
least nine months ef the year. The attendance at the United Lenten services is always good. Couldn't the clergy 
consider this. All this will take money we hear. Surely, but there is a golden key to the treasure vaults of the 
King of Kings—and that key is faith. 

Before we close just a word on Peace. A letter from our own Missionary to China, the Rev. John W. Nichols, 
vives us something to ponder over and we here take the liberty of quoting from it. ‘* Have we not all felt the robber 
spirit, greed and selfishness and envy and disregard of social and national justice. The only way to justify our part 
is to make this war a Crusade. I think that can be done and to many it is that, a complete offering of self and 
nation to God. But where is the offering to Him that Christian people and nations ought to have made to Him 
before and which doubtless would have prevented war? Our people give their best for war; they give mighty few 
of their children for the ministry, for works of mercy, for missions, and as a body rather look down on those who 
do give themselves. All that’s got to be changed. If people would consecrate themselves in peace, they would not 
have to dedicate their best to destruction in war!”’ THE Eprrors. 


That woman was officially in- 
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The Easter Pledge. 


“But unto you that fear My Name shall the Sun of 
Righteousness arise with healing in His Wings.”— 
Malachi 4:2. 


As children, who have been submerged in sleep, 
Open wide their eyes upon a stormy world, 
So tender leaves unfold on budding trees 
In stricken France, where force ‘gainst force is hurled. 


The slender saplings, like young acolytes 
Before an altar, seem to stand in prayer, 
While cannon pour forth deadly shot and shell, 
Polluting that which once was sweet and fair. 


Their branches spread like patient, loving hands 
That plead for homes, alas, now desolate— 
Those happy homes where love e’er reigned supreme 
Before the awful dawn of reckless hate! 


Ah, land of Lafayette and Rochambeau 
Our trust, like thine, is in a righteous God 
Who knoweth all the anguish thou hast borne 
And who will vindicate thy bloody sod! 


And once again an Easter Day is given, 
A pledge for that Glad Day when wars shall cease, 
When through the world shall ring the blessed news 
That Christ is risen indeed, the Prince of Peace. 


MARIAN TAYLOR. 


Today as perhaps never before this saddened world needs 
its faith and hope in the power of the Resurrection, an abiding 
trust in our risen Lord. 

Truly the world has crucified the Son of Man afresh—liter- 
ally crucified Him, we are told in the case of many prisoners 
and “inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

We hear and read of such things with horrified amaze- 
ment; our passions rise with righteous indignation—then the 
wonderful Good Friday prayer comes back to us, “Father, for- 
give them, they know not what they do.” 

Surely they know not! How often was it written of old, 
“their hearts were hardened.” Hardened now by wrong ideals, 
wrong standards, false ambitions, vain-glorious assumptions 
that might makes right. 

Back we must go with St. Paul to the Easter message: 
“Far be it from me that I should glory save in the Cross of 
Jesus Christ. We women are glorying today in our new rights 
and privileges, we are glorying in our great power to help. 
We are working as never before to relieve the world’s suffering 
and need, working with willing, untiring hands in ammunition 
plants, in factories, in Red Cross activities, for Liberty Loans, 
in Patriotic Leagues, for the entertainment of our enlisted 
men, eager to do anything and everything in our power to help 
“win the war.” 

Again back to St. Paul’s “in the power of His resurrec- 
tion”—“for this is the Victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.” Our Easter message points to the help we can give 


in the spiritual plane. But to freely give, we must freely re- 
ceive, and herein is our Lenten privilege and our Easter joy. 
A definite time set apart, not from duties but from super- 
fluous pleasures, wherein His Grace, which is sufficient for 
us may be sought and found, through His appointed means of 
grace, our prayers, our intercessions, our repentance, our 
thanksgivings, our communions, our study of His life and 
words, our Church services, so that by Easter we shall have 
learned anew “if we then be risen with Christ to seek those 
things that are above.” Then Right overpowers might, evil is 
overcome by good, fatherhood is acknowledged, brotherhood is 
claimed and realized, wars shall finally cease, righteous and 


— peace shall prevail for we all shall be one in Christ 
esus. 


Such is the Victory that overcometh the world, even our 
Faith! 


Harriet G, Hoimes. 


Che Pacific Churchman 


A Message from the President of the California Branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


Bishop Brent in writing of the spirit of sacrifice 
brought out by the world war, expresses these thoughts 
of the real aim of living, ‘‘To give life for a worthy end 
is what we all want to do. A brief service, if it be con- 
centrated, is more full often than a long service. <A 
tragic end to life is something none of us is insured 
against. The how of a man’s going is of small impor- 
tance, for death is never more than death. The great 
lesson of the moment is that men must not, cannot live 
for private interests. They must contribute themselves 
to the wellbeing of the social whole, if they are going to 
taste the full flavor of life. No one who fails to live for 
the whole could be happy in the multitude which no man 
could number, toward which we are all speeding with 
unfailing certainty.’ 

Is it not a simple statement of the vision of world ser- 
vice,—the only thing that makes life worth while. People 
are beginning to understand it—they are finding life 
richer because of what they are giving. And just this 
vision has been the inspiration of the Chureh from the 
beginning—the joy of sharing in God’s plan, giving all 
for love of Him, even as He gave all for love of men. It 
has been the motive of all Christian heroism. 

And just as now women are having their full share in 
the sacrifice and work of this crisis, so Christian women 
have always been animated by the vision of world ser- 
vice and have rejoiced in their devotion to it. 

With this motive, Churehwomen have organized for 
more effective work. In the American Church, we call 
the organization the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of 
Missions. Its ideal is no less noble and compelling than 
that which inspired women in Bible days. It believes 
with Bishop Brent that ‘‘missionary spirit and life are 
not merely essential to the wellbeing of a parish or mis- 
sion, but are its very being,’’ and it will never be satis- 
fied until every parish and mission has a Branch, and 
every Churchwoman is a member. 

QO women of the Church, let us pledge ourselves to a 
deeper consecration, and put first things first! 


Lyp1a PAIGE MONTEAGLE. 
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The Woman’s Edition. 


How brave is our Bishop, who gives us permission 
To write what we please for the Woman’s Edition! 


What a chance have we here every grievance to air, 
All our plans to exploit, all our visions to share! 


Here’s the wife of the Rector, who gently appeals 
For surcease from the telephone just during meals. 


Ilere’s the Sunday-school teacher, who has a fine plan 
For getting the parents to help all they can. 


Here’s the mother who asks something new and attractive 

To make young people’s interest more keen and more 
active. | 

Ilere is one whose devotion mounts higher and higher 

With every attention bestowed on the choir. 

Here’s the lady who fears that the whole congregation 

Will leave on account of the poor ventilation. 

Here’s the stranger who pleads for a welcoming smile, 

She knows no one in Church, though she’s been a long 
while. 

For all women who feel Church affairs might go better, 

Now, now is the time to tell how in a letter. 

And blest be the woman who finds words of praise 

For work that is done in the very best ways. 


The Heights 
By Maye F. Colburn. 


There is no mistaking that out of this awful war, with its 
toll of over seven million lives, has come a great national 
change of heart, that has brought out all the lofty qualities 
of the human soul. 

We have hundreds of illustrations to bear us witness of 
that fact; none more touching than the following lines, writ- 
ten in lead pencil on a card, clutched in the hand of a dead 
French soldier: ““My body to the earth, my soul to God, my 
heart for France.” This from a soldier of a nation that a few 
years ago, drove the priests and nuns out of their country. 

Before this war, many of us lacked the spiritual insight 
we longed for, owing to the fact that we were too engrossed 
in our individual and worldly affairs, of both a business and 
social order, to have time for the cultivation of the spiritual. 

Many of us professed Christianity to the extent of support- 
ing and attending a Church, and assisting in various missions 
and charities for the poor, but the true fellowship, which 
should be the keynote of Christ-love, was lacking. Others 
outside the Church, saw this fault and decided they could 
live good lives, and upbuild their character, without fraterniz- 
ing with the Church. 

At times some of us felt the reality of God, to such an 
extent that our faith was proven; this is especially true of 
us who have gone through some great tragedy or sorrow in 
our lives, and who, out of our heart-breaking grief, have cast 
ourselves on God’s tender mercy and love, and by trusting to 
His will have reached the height of actually experiencing 
(through the mystical depths of the soul) the miracle of God’s 
presence. But, unlike Tagore, the Indian philosopher and 
mystic, we could not remain long on that high elevation, and 
found ourselves again in the Valley. 

Then came the war, with its changes. Here in America 
the majority of us, first read the news indifferently, wonder- 
ing if our business interests would be hurt; in fact some of 
us were content to reap dollars out of it—not reading the 
writing on the wall,—that a new value in standards would 
replace the old, ushering in the reign of spiritual progress 
over the material. 

Some few saw the truth that we Americans, like other 
nations, were called upon to make sacrifices; that men were 
asked to give up their lives for an ideal: that this great 
nation was challenged to do something more than make 
money; in other words, the material things were to give place 
to the spiritual, making unselfishness the root of all courage, 
and by this rule, a new fellowship would be born. 

How could it be otherwise? And how could we continue 
to be indifferent to the suffering of our brothers across the 
seas? After all, nations and men are just members of one 
large body, or family, and what affects one affects all. 

Our brothers are facing death, and are being brought to 
the height of spiritual exaltation, developing a holy insight 
that will remain a part of their lives; and this message to us 
from those who are endowed with the personal nearness to 
the Divine should lead us to the Great understanding. 

As our thoughts are now being naturally turned to the 
spiritual, this change of heart, this development of our 


loftiest self, has resulted in some marvelous books being 
published last year, that give an insight into the other world, 
all proving that life continues, and that our personality can- 
not die. These books, which have been the direct result of 
this war's influence, are: Sir Oliver Lodge’s “Raymond,” 
Arthur Hill’s “Psychological Investigations,’ Professor Craw- 
ford’s “Reality of the Psychological Phenomena,” Professor 
Barrett's “Threshold of the Unseen,” Gerald Balfour’s “Ear 
of Dionysius”; all works of most eminent writers and 
thinkers. 

The soldiers out in the trenches, glory in the sacrifices and 
hardships they are willingly enduring, and by actually facing 
battles, many have learned, for the first time in their lives, the 
reality of prayer. Truly no character is tested until it has 
suffered. 

Only by sacrifices such as we as a nation are now making, 
and acts of justice, righteousness and goodness, as well as 
prayer and also meditation, can we, one and all, reach the 
heights that the Psalmist had in mind when he sang: “I 
will lift up mine eyes to the hills from whence cometh my 
help.” 

When we think of Jerusalem, the Holy City, being restored 
by the Christians after these many centuries, even the most 
sceptical of us must pause and think, 

Some people believe that as many of the prophecies of the 
Bible are being fulfilled, this all foretells the second coming 
of Christ. In one way it does; not as a person, but as a 
spirit, the Christ spirit (good will toward man) that will 
reign on this earth. Others prophesy that there will be a 
great religious revival after the war. This we cannot judge, 
but we do know that when this war ends, men will have a 
greater insight into human nature; they will understand each 
other and themselves better, and know their God. This will 
usher in a new era in human brotherhood. 

Far-seeing men predicted the abolishment of slavery in our 
country and now men with faith in righteousness see a time 
fast approaching when political corruption and industrial 
strife will cease; then wars will stop. Not until this tran- 
spires will the world be Christianized. In other words, men 
must feel the reality of His presence, and in truly living the 
Christ Spirit they, too, will reach “The Heights” as did their 
brothers on the battle field. 


Get a Transfer. 


“If you are on the gloomy line,— 
Get a transfer! 

If you are inclined to fret and pine, 
Get a transfer! 

The cheerful cars are passing through, 

And there’s lots of room for you— 
Get a transfer!” 


Woman’s Pari in Conservation. 


By the President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
of the Woman's National Council of Defense. 


We are becoming very familiar with the oft-repeated state- 
ment, “You women should do this,” or, “take up that task.” 

This may be variously construed; as an expression of 
confidence in our ability; as a spur to greater activity; as an 
insinuation that we are not wide-awake to opportunities; that 
there are crying needs yet unheeded; or, it may simply be 
the desire to place responsibility somewhere. 

Whatever the inspiration, the fact remains that there is a 
task ready at hand for each one. The simplest, most com- 
monplace domestic duties have taken on highly patriotic 
phases. One does not need to go far afield, seek a foreign 
land, journey to a distant city, or leave home and kindred in 
order to respond to our Government's call to service. 

There are great tasks, but these can only be accomplished 
by each individual doing his or her full duty. When we are 
asked to save, or substitute, articles of food in order to aid 
in feeding our allies, then every loyal man and woman should 
cheerfully accede. Suppose this does necessitate doing with- 
out some particularly toothsome dish or learning to like some 
hitherto scorned edible? What is this compared with the 
sacrifices our brave boys are making? 

The conservation of food, fuel, clothing; the intensive cultt- 
vation of garden plots; the preservation of educational stan- 
dards: child welfare in all its ramifications and the maintain- 
ance of existing social agencies offer endless opportunities for 
constructive work. 

With all the work, the gifts, the sacrifices, yes, even the 
heart-breaks, we must keep courageously at our tasks, present 
a united front and smiling faces, sing as we work, and do 
all in our power to keep the morale of our own volunteer 
home army. Our nation is at war, and we must, by thought, 
word and deed, aid in making the world safe for democracy. 

IonE V. H. Cow es, 
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Women in the Art of California. 

Much has been said and written of the glory of California, 
the resemblance of its climate to ancient Greece, and the call 
of Art among its people, which must necessarily follow such 
environment. 

Art has called. The summons have been answered, as many 
of our artists, both here and abroad, abundantly testify. 

Not the least among them are the women. Some live afar, 
but we still claim them as Californians, having been born 
and partly educated here. 

Of the earlier women, Miss Klumke, one of the famous 
Klumke sisters and the friend of Rosa Bonheur, has an inter- 
national reputation. Matilda Lotz, known as an animal painter 
of the front rank. Elizabeth Strong has devoted her life to 
the painting of animals. Mary Curtis Richardson is well 
known as a portrait painter here and in the East. I might 
also mention Albertine Randall Wheelan and Clara McChes- 
ney, who have distinguished themselves in New York. One 
is surprised to find how large a number of our women have 
received honors at the Salon of Paris—besides those who have 
exhibited and taken honors in New York. 

As long ago as December, 1885, a ‘“‘Ladies’ Art Exhibition” 
was held in the gallery of the Art Association on Pine Street. 
I remember there was a great discussion as to whether it 
should be called the ‘“‘Women’s” or the “Ladies’ Art Exhibi- 
tion.” The Ladies won out. The work was gathered from 


our women then in Europe and the Eastern cities, as well as 
from local people. To my mind, at that time, it seemed 
quite wonderful. At any rate, many of the large canvases 
were sold and it was considered a great success. 

In the old days of the Art School under Virgil Williams, 
Wednesday was devoted to out of door work. Some of the 
sirls were especially called to the open. They wanted more. 
A leading spirit arose, Nellie Stearns, who planned a sum- 
mer sketching trip. A half dozen girls started off and so 
good was the time that sketching trips were kept up for a 
number of years. Then came an organization of eleven 
members, known as the Sketch Club. The girls formed them- 
selves into a musical as well as an art club, and for years 
kept up excellent work on the guitar and mandolin, having 
Helen Bosqui as violinist. 

In time, the need of an established meeting place was 
strongly felt. The old Tindall barn was the first home. Gen- 
erous friends furnished the place. For over a year the club 
gave delightful little receptions and musicals as well as show- 
ing the art work of its members. Then came a move to the 
barn across the street. Only a month of this and a parting 
of ten dollars for the privilege. 

The girls still clung to the idea of a commodious barn and 
now we find them pleasantly installed in the Castle barn, 
corner of Sutter and Van Ness Avenue. Here lecture courses 
and social afternoons became a feature. Eleanor Treat was 
president at this time. She had asked Mr. Vickery to give 
their first art talk and still tells of her amazement when 
she saw an express wagon drive up, laden with the choicest 
Vickery etchings. Such was the generous help given to the 
first woman’s organization. 

The club grew, moving from time to time into better quar- 
ters, giving semi-annual exhibitions and having a large, active 
and associate membership. 

Finally men were admitted as associates. When things 
were at one of the ebb tides, 1914, the men artists came in as 
“actives.”” Instead of the “Sketch Club,” it became known as 
the San Francisco Society of Artists. Two years ago it 
amalgamated with the San Francisco Art Association. Thus 
ended the life of the first woman’s art club. 

There is many a sigh for the spirit of the old “Sketch 
Club.” I believe the spirit still lives and we will sometime 
have as fine a woman’s club as exists in all the large cities 
of the East. 

It would be impossible for me to list all the women who 
have gained distinction in art here and abroad. As modern 
movements in art appear, we find the women at the front, 
shoulder to shoulder with the men, striving and struggling 
for the best and the last word. The days of sweetness and 
prettiness for the ladies have past. The women swing the 
brush with fullest confidence and knowledge. They take 
their place with the mural painters, the decorators and de- 
signers, illustrators and commercial artists, as well as dis- 
tinguishing themselves in portraiture and landscape. 


ALICE B. CHITTENDEN, 


[Mrs. Chittenden is one of our artists of whom San Francisco is 
justly proud. Her beautiful portraits and flowers have ‘brought 
her fame. Her portrait of Bishop Nichols was presented to the 
Divinity School by Mrs. Geo. W. Gibbs.—The Editors. ] 


Self-Expression in Art. 


Art is emotionally defined as “self-expression,” which as- 
sumes logically, that there is a self to express. 

In Pictorial Art, the public, in an indolent-minded way, has 
accepted the dictum of the voluble and usually inexperienced 
critic, and failing to be taught the aim of art in its vital sense, 
has burdened its mind with names, schools, methods, style 
and technique, each of which is only the visible result of mind 
control over whatever tool may be used, which control eman- 
ates from a hidden point of growth within the consciousness 
of the individual artist. Self-expression in any form is a 
faithful mirror of one’s intelligence 

It is carelessly said of the artist that he “creates”; that is 
impossible, for he can but use the forms of images, of which 
by means of the five senses, he has become conscious. With 
one’s mental receptions of objective impressions, re-molded, 
readjusted and plunged through the fire of intelligence, one 
may again give forth in material form, the old familiar objects, 
transmuted by the expressions of happiness, sorrow, mystery, 
philosophy, religion or any other attribute of the human mind. 
The artist has but unconsciously added himself to the pic- 
ture, whether for beauty or the reverse, and no two artists 
can paint the same subject in exactly the same way. 

The painters of two or three centuries ago, dared to wreath 
a saint with a halo and enclose a figure with a nimbus! What 
more natural or beautiful than to express Virtue with a Light’ 
But theirs was not a age of automobiles nor truffles, and the 
artist was allowed to live his life of devotion to beauty and 
idealism without being held up to ridicule. He lived his 
ideals, to the extent of being a privileged character, and his 
pictures held the essence of his own heart’s life. 

Today, in the nervous search for something unique, which 
will be called originality and for which the public will pay 
largely, there has been an attempt to reinstate the principles 
of the ‘‘Primitifs,’ forgetting that the old painters were them- 
selves primitive, were simple and sincere, and that neither 
simplicity nor sincerity can be bought nor taught, but can 
only be Lived. 

These old painters knew that the symbols could never but 
feebly express that which lived in the Unmanifest, and this 
knowledge was gained, not from the outside world, but through 
and by means of their simpler and cleaner lives; from an un. 
conscious growth, seemingly coming from nowhere or every- 
where; the Internal and Eternal impulse that is the Universal 
Truth and makes Art in its real sense a universal language. 

We cannot see this Source with material eyes, therefore it 
is neglected and even denied, and it shrinks into oblivion or 
seeks to express itself through the only avenues available, 
the riotous and ruinous paths of sense, thus becoming mate- 
rially manifest in the many distorted and degenerate pictures 
of today, in the decadent literature, music and sculpture, and 
in all other abnormal expressions of a diseased mind. 

Art or Self-expression is an Influence,—Not a way to paint. 
“As a man thinketh, so is he,” and as he is, so he does, and 
even the Star of Bethlehem has been turned into a footlight 
for sense-pleasure and money. 

Few painters realize that pictorial art is one of the great 
Messages to the world, Like the gift of Fire, which can as 
easily destroy as give comfort, it is a living fire of Force, 
which has its effect on the human soul, as its physical coun- 
terpart upon material nature, and, through pictorial repre- 
sentations of spiritual power and promise, art has been, per- 
haps, the greatest means by which the human family has been 
held together. 

A responsibility must be accepted for whatever is given to 
the world through the materialization of any idea in any form, 
and the truth of the visible garment placed upon the expres- 
sion of Self, cannot be too carefully considered. 

Within each person, “Our Father’s house has many man- 
sions,” and the voices of self-expression call clearly from all 
the doorways, to cleanse from Selfishness, Vanity and Vul- 
garity, the paths of Sense, that a message may be intelligently 
heard, translated and transmitted to the waiting world. 

EVELYN ALMOND WITHROW. 

[Miss Withrow’s exhibition of paintings last year showed some 


delightful portraits and a number of most original allegorical! 
pictures.—The Editors. ] 


In the Silence. 


My hands had grown all feverish 
And cumbered with much care, 

Trembling with haste and eagerness, 
Nor folded oft in prayer. 


The Master came and touched my hands 
With healing in His own, 

And calm and still to do His will 
They grew the fever gone. 


“T must have quiet hands,” said He, 
ee “Wherewith to work My works through thee.” 
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The Emmanuel Movement in a Metal Shop. 


I had just come from what, for want of a better name, I 
always call a “soda-fountain conversation”: Have you ever 
seen the white-jacketed genius of some pretentious establish- 
ment going through the evolutions of a complicated phosphate 
or “shake” or “mist’? How, with one glass high above his 
head, he directs its contents unerringly into another held far 
below, perhaps behind his back, and then suddenly reversing 
his position back again whirling, twisting, never missing by 
a hair’s breadth, never losing a drop, until lost in admiration 
of his agility you forgot your own purchase? 


Once in a long while we meet a mind that can receive the 
outpourings of our own mind like that; receiving each thought 
unerringly, sending it back surely; no matter what changing 
angle the talk assumes, what whimsical direction, always that 
other mind is there to receive it without missing a thought. 
Our talk had taken place in my friend’s workshop, which 
chanced to be a library, and mixed with our own thoughts were 
stimulating bits from other minds. 


She had but to stretch out an arm and Marcus Aurelius 
spoke from out his leather binding; a step from where she sat 
and William James added his word, clean-cut as the neat blue 
book that represented him. 


As I trudged along to my own workshop I thought rebel- 
liously that I, too, should be able to keep my attitude clear and 
my thoughts in tune if I could spend my life surrounded by 
books. The rebellion was strong upon me as I pushed open 
the door of my own shop, heavy with the odor of many chem- 
icals, loud with the sound of hammers. Instead of handsome 
books hung rows of tools which seemed to blink uncompro- 
misingly. “I wonder if you stupid things are saying things 
if I could understand you,” I thought, as I tried in vain to 
snip off a bit of wire that projected too far beyond a lamp 
shade. 

“You can’t do anything with those old snips,” said a work- 
man handing me a new pair. “They were worn out long ago. 
I don’t know why they are left around.” 


I had my answer: this wornout tool had said something. 
Is it not true that much of the failure in the world is due to 
the fact that we try to go on using ideas and theories that have 
had their day of usefulness but now are ready for the scrap 
heap? 

Still musing I went to the back of the shop where a worker 
was cleaning some etching. Coated with varnish the brass is 
plunged into a bath of nitric acid, the design then gone over 
with a sharp chisel. Both acid and chisel are powerless to 
pierce the varnish which I now watched rolling off in great 
black rivulets, disappearing like magic, before ordinary, every- 
day turpentine! “It is like life, isn’t it?” I-said. “We so often 
bring such severe and clever means to bear on a situation 
when all the time some every day remedy, like kindness would 
solve the difficulty.” 

By this time I was in the full swing of my game and, like 
the Duchess in “Alice in Wonderland” finding a moral in every- 
thing. I was even able to meet with equanimity word that the 
motor was misbehaving. Long ago I had learned my lesson 
about this motor: it is the falsest economy to run it one 
minute beyond its endurance for it means a long period of 
repair and a corresponding bill. As I laid aside an important 
contract and sent for an expert, I thought of how many serious 
breakdowns and tedious times of recuperation we will save 
ourselves when we learn to rest at the first danger signal and 
only to give to our work our highest efficiency. 

Even the tiny tracing tools, no bigger than bodkins, had 
something to say. I stood for a moment watching a workman 
embossing with them a design on a great copper fire-hood. 
They seemed so small, so inadequate, and yet how cunningly 
each tool is adapted to its use: a short curve, a longer one, a 
straight line, only a small dot; but how surely each did its 
own work, left its own impress; how indispensable was each 
to the whole. Our own personalities are like that. All we 
have to do is to be ourselves, make the very best impress we 
are fitted for, however small, and we shall do a work nowhere 
duplicated. 

The rest of the day I spent with a very exacting customer. 
suggesting, designing, explaining, until everything had been 
arranged from the most insignificant cellar light to the great 
chandelier that was to grace the drawing room. It is after 
such an outlay of quick thinking and nerve force that all 
salesmen find themselves keyed up to a pitch of exhaustion. I 
looked rather hopelessly at the friendly tools but once more 
they came to my rescue and I learned the most valuable lesson 
of all, and one I have never forgotten: “one uses you one at a 
time,” I thought, “finishes with you and puts you away,” and 
ever since I have learned to give myself the suggestion, after 
a bit of nerve-outlay, “I have finished with those tools. Now 
I'll hang them up until I need them again,” and the suggestion 
never fails to rest me. 

I glanced about as I put on my hat. From the smallest 
drill to the reformed motor they had become personal friends 


and I went smiling out into the dusk where newsboys were 
calling extras, latest reports of this world-shaping—the din 
and humming of which were drowning all other sound from 
pole to pole. Somehow the building idea, the construction be- 
hind all the noise, took hold of me as never before and I said 
aloud as I sank into my corner of the car: “The Master Me- 
chanic is making a light that will throw its rays into the dark- 
est corners of the globe!’”’ Then I smiled at a nervous old lady 
opposite for she thought I was crazy! 
LILLIAN PALMER. 


This Happened in California. 

Going from school to school in the interests of health 
standards for the pupils, a school of forty pupils was visited 
one day. The nurse had addressed the children and all were 
eager to take the physical test to see how many among them 
measured up to the standing of “perfect.” Lunch hour came; 
nurse and children gathered about a patient old donkey tied 
to a post in the school grounds. “Billy” had for many years 
borne on his back the precious burden of small children to 
and from school, along many miles of mountain roads, so that 
all who attended that school knew him intimately. The nurse 
stroked his soft, silky back and spoke of the cross which don- 
keys have carried since our Blessed Lord rode into Jerusalem 
on the back of one. No response came from that group of 
forty. The question was then asked, “Who knows the story 
of the cross on the donkey's back.” Again a look of blankness 
and no response. Then the question was put: 

“Don’t you know the story of Jesus riding into Jerusalem 
on the back of a donkey?” 

‘No, ma’am,” came from every child. 

“Do you know the story of the baby Jesus?” 

No response. 

“Didn't your mother ever tell you of the baby Jesus?” 

“No, ma’am.,” 

“Have any of you a Bible in your home?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

A boy of sixteen joined the group and asked what we were 
talking about. 

“Do you know the story of the baby Jesus.” 

“Yes, I read it in the Bible the other day.” 

One alone out of forty children who had heard of Jesus 
or had a Bible in the house. No Church, no Sunday School 
in that part of the State? Where are the eager missionaries 
who will carry the message to our own unenlightened Ameri- 
can children? 


BEATRICE WoopWARD. 


An Ideal Congregation. 


Fills the Church twice on Sunday and once in mid-week. 

Never builds until it has the money in hand. 

Sustains a free Church reading room, 

Has a waiting list for its Sunday School. 

Never has an entertainment, dance, supper, nor bazaar to 
support the Church. 

Does not demand parochial calls. 

Every family takes at least one Church paper. 
three. 

Doesn't stay away from services because they do not like 
the preacher. 

Is there such a congregation in your neighborhood? If so, 
sit up and take notice! N. O. L. 


Most take 


Taken from a letter from one of our Churchwomen, now 
in France: 

“Never did spiritual values mean so much! Isn't it won- 
derful to have all the beautiful precious things that German 
Military necessity cannot touch—the resources of God! They 
are greater than any enemy.” 


An event of special interest last month was the ninety- 
second birthday of Miss Theodosia Burr Prevost, the patron 
saint of the Elmhurst community, and one of the most active 
workers in the Diocese. Her interest in the Church is world- 
wide, and yet no detail of her home mission is too small for 
her own personal attention. Her spirit and example are a 
benediction to the Diocese. 


ORGANIST, CHOIRMASTER with successful 
record desires engagement after Easter in wide-awake, 
progressive Parish where strong services and good music 
are desired. Experienced with boys’ and mixed choirs. 
Communiecant; disciplinarian. Best references, present 
and former rectors. 


Apply, Y. M., Pactric CHurRCHMAN, 1217 Sacra- 


mento St., San Francisco. 
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This War and Our Girls. 


Notes of a brief address given before the House of Churchwomen, 
January, 1918. 

“And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine: 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveler ‘twixt life and death, 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and _ skill, 
A perfect woman, nobly planned . 
To warn, to comfort and command, 
And yet a spirit still and bright 


, With something of angelic light.” 


—Wordsworth. 


Before entering upon this subject at large it may be well 
to define the word “girl,” a word as variable 


“* * * * as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made.” 


Middle English instructs us that the noun was of common 
gender, meaning both boy and girl, and that Its only positive 
signification was “chattering” or “talkative,” our modern word 
“garrulous,’ from which “gurrle.” 


The terminal of our title is, then, indeterminate, evasive. 
Protean, except in the derivation last given. But such verbal 
limitation were death to all social ideals. We know right 
well that there are girls and girls. Let us, then, take the 
compendium “and girls” in its cumulative sense, and what a 
world of charm, of poetic fancy, of high endeavor, and great 
spirit is richly peopled before our imagination! The cleric 
and amourist, Richard Crashaw, gives us his vision of that 
“Not Impossible She’ who commands the heart of her lover 
and who, in our wider concept, can direct the boundless en- 
ergies of all struggling humanity. Such a “she” smiles “at 
the slighter ghost” that flits through the lights and shades of 
errant erotic romance. 


Girls have played heroic parts in all the drama of history, 
sacred and profane, and that not only as ministrants to the 
solace of the battle-stained and mangled but as themselves 
victims of interracial feuds and as sacrifices on the altars 
of patriotic pride and purity. And with a large recompense 
in time. Consider but two stories, one from the Trojan legend 
and one from Biblical lore. The Tale of Troy Divine gives 
us the interlude at Aulis, date, 1184 B. C. Iphigenia is sent 
for to Mycenae on pretense of a marriage between her and 
the hero, Achilles. On arrival, she finds how tragically dif- 
ferent is the altar to which she is brought from that which 
was pictured to her virgin mind by the maternal ambition 
of Clytemnestra! An offering iiere to be made to the gods! 
And her reward? The office of Priestess to Diana at Taurica, 
where again later she plays the part of redeemer of her coun- 
try, a second sacred record. 


And now the legend of Jephtha’s daughter, nameless except 
filially, the date, 1160 B. C. (Is it the same story?) Coming 
with her maiden attendants in triumphant dance to be greeted 
thus: “Alas! my daughter, thou hast brought me very low.” 
And to the paternal lament, what answer? ‘My father, if 
thou hast opened thy mouth unto the Lord, do to me accord- 
ing to that which has proceeded out of thy mouth.” No im- 
potence of tears, of self-bewailing, but an implicit acknowl- 
edgment of the authority of father and fatherland. And her 
reward? A shrine, a temple, where a four days’ ritual service 
was the annual tribute of maiden worshippers of this ideal of 
patriotic girlhood.* 

Patriotism is a large order, and often falls heaviest when 
woman has to pay. The weaker (7?) vessel holds the wine 
of life which is often her heart’s blood in offering. Plato’s 
ideal republic makes women the mothers of the state and not 
of the family. The title “mothers in Israel’ is the same large 
interpretation of maternal duties, grandly distinct, this, from 
the narrow lineal divisions of name and caste. Nor does such 
extension of claim lessen the intensity of womanly devotion 
to womanly duties. The patriot is the best father or mother 
or sister or brother, no matter what sacrifice be entailed. 
And this is consistent with the tenderest and purest joys in 
the divine ordinance of relationship. Heed what Christ said: 
“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” 
This to the sorrowing parents after the search of three days. 
And again, to the messenger announcing her and her sons 
attendant at the door: “Who is my mother? Who are my 
brethren?” Such issuance from the same lips that, in death 
torment, when heaven, earth and hell were in direful and 
majestic conflict, pronounced the tender admonitions, “Woman, 
behold thy son!” and “Behold thy mother!” 

Such pabulum to maiden fancies would, indeed, prepare our 
prospective motherhood to a large and serene consciousness 


*Many eminent men have adopted the supposition of Joseph 
Kimchi that instead of being sacrificed the daughter was shut up 
in a house which Jephtha built for this purpose. The tale is the 
same as that of Iphigenia. 


of individual and public responsibility. Is the table so spread 
or is there a theatrical provision of stage effects that fills 
but does not feed the minds of our girlhood? Is there a dress- 
ing for a part that is never acted? A sort of histrionic ex- 
altation? As is the conscience so is the lesson of the dreai- 
ful record which is our daily reading and hearing. There are 
girls and girls. 

No finer period could be put to these reflections than the 
conclusion to a letter upon this subject from Miss Lucy H. N. 
Soulsby, lately a so welcome visitor to our city. Read her 
very words: 

“Our men are dying for their country; it remains for our 
women to make that country worth dying for.” 


ELIZABETH LIVINGSTONE MURISON. 
February 23, 1918. 


Daughters of the King Midday Rest Room for 


iness Women. 


Among the many undertakings of Churchwomen during the 
past ten years, one seems to have shown its need, and appar. 
ently has come to stay, and that one is the “Daughters of the 
King Midday Rest Room for Business Women.” Launched 
amid many discouraging prophesies as to its success, dura. 
tion and ultimate results, it has proved its worth by the eve) 
increasing attendance. 

Thousands of women have taken advantage of its comforts 
and privileges. Courage was required to undertake it in th: 
face of all these discouragements, but “nothing ventured 


nothing gained,” is a true old saying, and surely the pessi 
mistic ones must now admit that it was needed, and rejoic: 
with us all in its success. If the need were great at the tim: 
of its inception, shortly after the great disaster in 1906, it i: 
doubly so now, when owing to war conditions, more and more 
girls are entering the business life. Where can they fin¢ 
better protection and help than among Churchwomen. 
“Daughters of the King,” the sole object of whose order is 
to preach Christ’s kingdom among women by doing their best, 
giving their best in the best way to all their sisters. Th: 
world is so large and there are so many ways of helpings 
others, that we must go right out into it, be broad, stan: 
with outstretched arms to meet all those who need the hel; 
or comfort we may be able to offer. To all appearances ou) 
work at the rest room is a material and practical one, bu 
oh, the many quiet opportunities for doing the Master’s work. 
A kindly word, an encouraging thought, a personal interesi. 
a sympathetic touch, who can tell the far reaching effect o/! 
these things? Only those who are ready to give them ani 
even they cannot know their full extent. 


So much has been written about the plan of the rest roon: 
that I will only give a brief outline of its workings for the 
benefit of those who, perhaps, may never have heard of it. 
The main or “mother” rest room as we love to call it, is 
located at 154 Sansome Street, San Francisco. There is a 
large lunch room, a cheerful sunny rest room with comfort- 
able chairs, books and magazines on the tables, writing ma 
terials on the desk, music on the piano and work basket on 
the sewing machine. For weary girls who want to take a 
few refreshing winks there is a darkened couch room. A 
free circulating library forms another attraction. Girls can 
bring their own lunch, and for five cents have hot coffee, tea 
or soup. A light luncheon is served for those desiring it, no 
dish costing more than five cents. Five ladies from each 
chapter pledge themselves to take certain days of the month 
serving. A “Daughter of the King” is in charge as manager, 
and seven women and a janitor are employed to clear the 
tables, do the dish washing, prepare the lunch, and see to the 
general cleaning. Our attendance averages four hundred and 
fifty a day. 


The branch rest room or “child” is a small one at 510 
Bryant Street, started for the benefit of the hundred or more 
girls in the immediate neighborhood. This one is fortunate in 
having a pretty garden, the tables under the awnings being 
in great demand on pleasant days. 


These years of contact with so many girls have continu- 
ally suggested new ideas of how much more could be done for 
them if only the means were at hand. 


Shall I tell you of our dream and the hope that some good 
fairies will one day help us to realize it? A building of our 
own, a “Daughters of the King Building,” where we could 
have our lunch room, a fine club room, always open, a hall 
for lectures and entertainments, and a little chapel in which 
to hold Lenten noon-day and other services. Is it not a won- 
derful dream? Do you think there ever will be any fairies to 
help us? 

Let us dream on to awaken some day to find it true. 


JEANIE OGDEN ABBOT, 
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MRS. MARY NELSON 


Who endowed the Old Ladies’ 
Home and the Maria Kip Or- 
phanage and Alfred Nuttall 
Nelson Memorial Home, is seen 
in this picture surrounded by 
girls of the Home. 


Old Ladies’ Home, San Francisco. 


February 25, 1918. 

I have been asked to tell something of what is being done 
by the members of the Home out on Golden Gate Avenue. In the 
first place be it known that there is a branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary called the Home Branch and a Chapter of the Red 
Cross, both of which have more than a dozen members and for 
which the ladies are working enthusiastically. The first was 
organized last February and we took up a course of reading 
and worked for the Alaska Box meeting once a week, For 
this box we made mufflers, wristlets, knit bandages, covers 
for hot water bags, wash cloths, sponges, rugs, comforters, and 
a beautiful afghan. 

Since the Red Cross Chapter was formed one of the mem- 


bers has made twenty-six sweaters, more than that number of 
knit bandages, another as many mufflers and still another as 
many socks besides cushions and bags. 

We have had readings and talks on different subjects and 
the ladies feel that though along in years they are still in the 
world and able to do their “bit,” for, be it whispered, some of 
them are rather peppery at times when their years are touched 
upon! Some are at work on articles for the next Alaska box. 
A sum was also raised for the United Offering. 

There have been a great many improvements made and 
things done for the comfort of us all and the one that is most 
appreciated is the sun-porch and all times of the day it is occu- 
pied by the ladies sewing and knitting and in the middle of the 
afternoon tea is served there. 

What they would all like and miss is music, readings or 
something of that nature once in a while for there are only a 
few who can go out at all. The oldest member will be ninety- 
nine in a very short time and is loved by all and is a living 
example of patience, cheerful and always on hand, 


C. HALLOWELL. 


Che Pacific Churchman 


The Maria Kip Orphanage and Alfred Nuttall Nelson 
Memorial Home. 


In these days of conservation, when we are learning to 
save everything, the children must not be forgotten: they are 
of the most vital importance. 

To conserve their bodies, minds and souls should be our 
first duty and pleasure. This is the only Church Orphanage 
in the Diocese and its welfare is of paramount importance to 
every member of our Church. At present we are receiving 
very little aid from the State, and that only to the age of 
fourteen, the time when girls require the most care. 

We keep our girls until they are self-supporting, and even 
beyond that, as a number of them who have positions live at 
the Orphanage, where they have a pleasant, safe home, with 
many more comforts than they could get for the same money 
anywhere else. 

As we all know, it costs more to live now than ever before 
and our income has not grown. We find it very hard to make 
both ends meet, to buy shoes for our chi!dren, and to furnish 
the proper nourishing food so necessary for their well being. 

Will not more of our Church people become annual sub- 
scribers? Any amount from $1.00 up given regularly consti- 
tutes an annual membership. We would be very glad to take 
girls to board who want to come to town for high school or 
a technical education which cannot be procured in smaller 
places. 

The loving homelike atmosphere of the Orphanage under 
the care of the Sisters of St. Saviour, is remarked by all who 
come in contact with it. 

Come and visit us at any time and you will go away with 
the same impression. We feel sure that could the Church 
people realize our needs, they, with their known generosity, 
would relieve us of our financial anxieties. 


CorNeELIA A. 


St. Dorothy’s Rest—Convalescent Summer Home for 
Crippled Children, with Vacation Houses 
for Business Women. 


In Memory or Dorotuy PITKIN LINCOLN. 


The seventeenth summer’s work at St. Dorothy’s Rest 
closed the middle of September, and only joy and thankfulness 
filled the minds and hearts of those in charge that God had 
brought them through these years with so many blessings. 

The days fly by with their varied interests and the rides 
and wading, picnics and swims are all heartily enjoyed, but 
the interesting part of the day is the short service in the 
beautiful little chapel, where at 7 o’clock all the various house- 
holds meet. Three or four hymns are sung, the children being 
allowed to ask for their favorites, and then Mr. Lincoln reads 
a few prayers, always closing with the beautiful St. Dorothy 
prayer written for us by our Bishop, As it embodies so well 
the aim of the work and as St. Dorothy’s itself is the fulfilled 
answer to the prayer, we desire to put it here, that the many 
friends of St. Dorothy’s may add it to their devotions, for— 


“More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. 

Wherefore, let thy voice 

‘Rise like a fountain for one night and day.” 


“Oh, God, with whom Thy little ones go forth as the 
mighty, bless, we beseech Thee, this St. Dorothy’s Rest, and 
all its aims and benefactors. May it minister to the bodily 
refreshment and strength of all those who come to it. May 
here the weary and heavy-laden find the fulfillment of Thy 
promised rest to their souls. Keep far from it all harm and 
sickness. Raise up friends to bring this fond memorial design 
into good effect. We ask it for the sake of Thy Son, Jesus 
Christ, our Lord.” Amen. 


After service the entire family goes to the big living-room 
in the St. Dorothy building and dancing, games, story telling, 
music and theatricals fill up the evening. Twice during the 
season a fancy dress ball is given, and every one goes in cos- 
tume. The evenings at St. Dorothy’s are unique. We wish 
every reader could spend a week and see for themselves. 

There are no salaries except for the people who do the 
actual manual labor. 

The Board now hopes to raise an endowment of fifty 
thousand dollars, that for all time those who are crippled or 
convalescent may have an opportunity, which they could have 
in no other way, of spending a few weeks in God’s own woods. 
Five per cent of all gifts is put into an endowment fund. 

Ten acres of land have been acquired. Seven good build- 
ings erected. Sixty-five thousand dollars raised, and many 
lives changed. No entertainments have been given to raise 
money, all having come as a free and loving gift. 

God has surely blessed the work—the future holds no 
fears. N. L. 
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Snap Shots of Some California Women Writers. 


Books are interesting, but people are more so. The human 
document will ever hold first place. That granted, one need 
make no apology for peeking behind the printed word for a 
look at the author. This normal curiosity may bring disillu- 
sion, but not often, for men and women record in their works 
the very essence of their minds and hearts and souls. They 
cannot write with conviction of that which they have not seen 
with their mortal vision or with the eyes of their souls. My 
contention based on observation of California writers, stands 
as an epitome of those of other places. Just now, my thoughts 
are concerning themselves with some women of California 
who have added to her laurels. 


If you would know something of Kathleen Norris, read 
“Mother” or “The Heart of Rachel” or any of the stories 
that have come from her busy pen. Who but a woman of ex- 
quisite tenderness and deep understanding of life’s funda- 
mentals and all that is worth while, could have written these 
books? Kathleen Norris has all these attributes to back her 
facile pen as well as a delightful sense of humor. Normal 
and wholesome and cordial, she is ever a delight to meet. 
Particularly happy in her marriage, she has had the inspira- 
tion of appreciation as a complement to her fine capacity 
for work. 


Mary Austin, who wrote “The Land of Little Rain,” cor- 
ceded by the austere purists of England, who have the last 
word to say on English literature, to be “a classic in English,” 
wrote herself into that wonderful book. She learned great 
secrets and lessons in that solitude, as well as coming into a 
knowledge of the alluring beauty of the desert where she 
lived for many years. When I first met her, she had recently 
come from her desert home and it was easy to sense that 
her days had not been given to petty concerns. To her work 
of later years, she brought the spirit of cosmic analysis and 
the ability to search out motives. After the manner of her 
books, so is Mary Austin, virile and uncompromising in her 
convictions. She is a woman of far-reaching vision. 


Brilliant, engaging Gertrude Atherton is quite another type. 
In her books one reads in and around and under the lines, 
the story of a cosmopolite, albeit she is essentially a Cali- 
fornian. She declares that there is no place in the world 
so conducive to work as San Francisco in the summer months. 
Until she gave up her time and energy to work in stricken 
France, many a summer found her in this city preparing her 
“next book.’””’ When a time of real production comes, Mrs. 
Atherton gives herself no luxuries. Living to her at that 
time means “a good bed, a good bath, a good work table, a 
good typewriter and a good straight-back chair.” When I 
saw her the summer after the disaster in 1906, she had made 
her workshop in a bare apartment that looked upon the City 
Hall ruins and within sound of the rattling tin that defied 
the fire, but with which the wind played at will. That lone- 
some sound in the ruins used to make some of us shiver, but 
she did not hear it. She was away from people and comforts. 
That was what counted for her. In this environment this 
really pretty, dainty woman to whom luxuries of downy soft- 
ness were an every-day matter, worked indefatigably until 
her copy was ready for the publisher. With world-wide ex- 
perience in so-called “society,” she has written of all that 
her quick sympathies and analytic perceptions saw there. 
The romantic in history appealed to her and into some of its 
episodes she has written her knowiedge of intrigue, social 
and political. Into the telling has gone all her vivacious 
charm, her keen sense of the ridiculous and her real ability 
for telling a story. 


When you read the stories of Stella George Stern Perry, a 
Californian by adoption, apply the rule that enables you to 
know people by what they write, and you will picture the 
author as a woman whose heart is filled with boundless love 
and who has in consequence rare insight and absolute sym- 
pathy. She is young and pretty and of great charm. When 
you pick up a child’s book—and she has written them for all 
ages—you will know that you may safely put it in the hands 
of any child. Further than that, the grown-ups will be chil- 
dren when they open a book by Mrs. Perry, This does not 
mean that she has not written for men and women, She has, 
and just as entertainingly as for the little people, but she has 
such a rare understanding of the heart of a child, publishers 
give her little time for other kinds of work. Born in the 
South, and with an intimate knowledge of the black children, 
her book “Melindy” is inimitable. The country has thousands 
of children who know “The Kind Adventure” from cover to 
cover. The same may be said of every story she has written. 

Apropos of the conviction that an author’s personality is 
evidenced in his or her works, is the case of Jean Stratton 
Porter of the Middle West, who wrote “The Girl of the Lim- 
berlost.” When she presented it to a publisher, he was quick 
to see its charm, but declared that to be a real success, she 
must make it a love story. She knew what romance meant in 
the woods, but when she took her hero and heroine into 


“society,” they were lost, so was she. The charm of that 
book rests absolutely on the primitive heart-deep sincerity of 
life in the Limberlost. When she wrote that most entertain- 
ing book, “Birds of the Bible,” she was again at her big best, 
for she knew birds and she knew her Bible. The birds were 
her friends and the Bible her comfort. 

I have never failed to find a good woman back of a good 
book. 

ANNA PRATT SIMPSON. 

{[Mrs. Simpson herself is a literary woman whom we delight to 
honor, having held positions of great responsibility on our daily 
papers, and her work in writing and arranging the fine book issued 


by the Woman’s Board of the P. P. I. E., of which she was a 
member, is well known to us all.—The Editors. } 


St. Paul’s Parish, San Francisco. 


For a consecutive fifteen years prior to the re-organization 
of St. Paul’s Church, San Franeisco, by Dr. Boyd, as an ex- 
ponent of Emmanuelism, a year ago, the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of that parish, mainly through filling needlework orders, out 
of gross receipts amounting to twenty-four thousand dol- 
lars, enjoyed from its earnings an average net income of 
one hundred dollars per month. 

On this considerably commercialized basis the society was 
able to lift a five thousand dollar mortgage on the Church 
property (receiving therefor the seemly resolution of appre- 
ciation from the vestry), to pay the choir, to contribute lib- 
erally to the rector’s and assistant rector’s salaries, to pay 
the insurance premiums, to provide for the current upkee) 
of the vestments and Church furnishings generally, to meet 
the requisitions of sundry charities, and, finally, to put the 
Church in good repair after the earthquake. 

Since 1906, the direct parochial revenues of the Church as 
controlled by the vestry were insufficient to liquidate current 
expenses, which were met only by the Ladies’ Aid financing 
a goodly share of the undertaking. In expressing his appre- 
ciation of this efficient work of the society, the Bishop of 
the Diocese recently said it had been the means of keeping 
the doors of St. Paul’s open for many years. This judicious 
tribute was well merited, for, back of the substantial mone- 
tary aid extended, were the industry, perseverance, and devo- 
tion of the women through a sequence of years whose paro- 
chial harvest (fiscally if not soulfully speaking, at least), 
was scant and lean. 

St. Paul’s Guild, still enlists its services with wonted ardor, 
as auxiliary to the good cause of Emmanuelism, through the 
enlightened and incisive acumen of the rector, Thomas Parker 
Boyd. 


HARRIET G. Woop, 
Secy. St. Paul’s Guild. 


After the regular meeting of the Guild of St. John’s the 
Evangelist, which took place Tuesday, February 19th at 2 
o'clock, a tea was served, during which Mrs. Hans Plath, 
President of the Calendar Club, with a few appropriate re- 
marks, presented the Rev. Earnest B. Bradley with a ham- 
mered silver bread tray. 

It was inscribed, “1902 B 1918,” and on the inverse side, 
“Presented by the Calendar Club of St. John’s the Evangelist, 
Feb. 19, 1918.” 

Mr. Bradley has been Rector of St. John’s Church for three 
years, and we all felt that aside from celebrating his anni- 
versary of ordination February 19th, we wished him to have 
a reminder of the appreciation we all felt for his indefatig- 
able work among us and the many pleasant meetings we have 
had in our work. The ladies also presented Mrs. Bradley with 
a box of beautiful flowers. 

We all regret that Mr. and Mrs. Bradley will be leaving us 
on May ist, and we feel that what is our loss will be Pacific 
Grove’s gain. 

Mrs. Cuas. W. 
President of St. John’s Guild. 
[Note.—The Calendar Club of St. John’s had done a large work 


through several years before the fire of 1906 in raising money for 
the Church debt.—Editors. | 


Surgical Dressings. 
By Amelia Josephine Burr. 


Interminable folds of gauze 

For those whom we shall never see, 
Remember when your fingers pause, 
That every drop of blood to stain 
This whiteness, falls for you and me. 
Part of the price that keeps us free 
To serve our own, that keeps us clean 
From shame that other women know, 
Oh saviors we have never seen, 
Forgive us that we are so slow; 
God—if that blood should cry in vain 
And we have let our moment go. 
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Emergency War Work for Young Girls Through the 
Girls’ Friendly Society. 
What is a Candidates’ Class? and why, at just this time, 


should there be one started at once in every Parish in the 
Diocese? 


The candidates of the Girls Friendly Society are the 
younger girls, who are under training during the most forma- 
tive period of their lives, with the hope that they may become 
later on members of the Society. In cases where this hope is 
not fulfilled, the chance for preventive work is its own justifi- 
cation, and the girl becomes a better member of society at 
large because she has once been a candidate of the G. F. S. 

When the Church War Commission sought for some agency, 
within the Church, to cope with the immediate need to under- 
take, aS a War measure, protective work for young girls, they 
found in the G. F. S. a very perfect instrument for such work. 

The G. F. S. is a Church Society—national and international 
in scope, and always preventive work has been emphasized in 
its ideals and objects. An emergency war committee was at 
once appointed, backed up by the Church War Commission, to 
meet the need of the hour, and to face the special dangers 
to the girlhood of our country from the unusual conditions 
the war has brought upon us. 


Now it is admitted by those who have studied the situation, 
that the younger girls are in greater need of protection than 
their big sisters, who are absorbed in the business of making 
their living in new and interesting ways. 

It is the little person of school girl age, with plenty of 
leisure time on her hands, and her head full of the glamour 
of the uniform and the romance of the camp, that most needs 
watchful care. This is the bus:ness of the girl’s mother, you 
may say. But we must remember that these mothers are also 
absorbed in work that takes them away from home, and that, 
in this country, as in England, the positions formerly filled 
by men will of necessity be taken by women, as the war goes 
on. Even in times of peace it is not every mother who is 
wise and prudent. If they were, there would be no need of 
Societies, such ag the G. F. S., to do protective and preventive 
work for girls. 

In this terrible war emergency the G. F. S. (as was the 
case with the Y. W. C. A.) is in need of workers. There are 
not associates enough in the Society,—nor is this a time to 
insist upon trained workers. What these younger girls need 
is the personal friendship of an colder girl—the motherly 
guidance of an older woman. Personal friendship and the re- 
ligious ideal that our connection with the Church implies, are 
special and distinctive weapons with which the G. F. S. fight 
the great fight for the standard of personal purity, which they 
are pledged to uphold. And it is not our-girls in the Church 
who need this protection most. Though the associates of 
the Society are communicants of the Church—no such rule 
applies to members. 

The G. F. S., as one of our great Bishops has said, is the 
beautiful gift of the Church to the girlhood of the world. 
The Church is recognizing this work at this special time as a 
great opportunity—a chance to fall into line with other or- 
ganizaticns trying to protect our girls—through a Church 
society equipped and organized for just such work. 

How to go about it? To begin? It is just as simple as this. 
One little girl in danger and a woman who cares. Find your 
little girl—or if you cannot find a little girl, offer your services 
and let some one else find the little girl. It will work out in 
some such way as this. The little girl brings a friend. The 
group grows. You make yourself their best friend— 
sympathetic, resourceful, alert. You give an hour or two of 
your time each week. They come to meetings in the Parish 
House—perhaps in your own home. Gradually you teach 
them the aims and objects of the great society to which they 
may some day belong. At the meetings you take up some 
work for others—Red Cross work, or Belgian Relief, or some- 
thing for a local charity. A party or a picnic or some other 
gocd time happens. And always there is an atmosphere of 
friendliness and courtesy. There is no pledge, no rules, but 
each girl promises to try to live up to the ideals of the 
G. 

Does this seem a very unimportant negative method of do- 
ing emergency war work? Less thrilling than getting in 
touch with the life of the camp, or undertaking to reform 
the dreadful conditions near those camps? Yes, preventive 
work means just this quiet, unpretentious sort of thing. But 
your young girl, while she is with you, is not hanging about 
some street corner trying to attract the attention of the men 
in uniform who pass by. After she has known you longer, 
and learned to care for the G. F. S., she will no longer wish 
to do that. 


There is strength in numbers—in unity of purpose. The 
fact that half a million girls and women in Europe and in 
America are banded together and are all striving for the 
same thing—to live pure lives, think pure thoughts, and to 
cultivate those soldierly virtues of dutifulness, faithfulness 
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and thrift, of which we talk so much in time of war, is ap 
inspiring ideal. 

If there is any young girl or older woman in any parish in 
the Diocese of San Francisco, who is willing to take up this 
work, through this Church society for the girlhood of our 
country, in its hour of need, I will gladly help to start classes, 
or to place the work. There is no red-tape but there should be 
a certain unity of action. Any detail as to becoming a mem- 
ber or an associate of the G. F. S. can be decided later. 

This is a war emergency work. The time is big with op- 
portunity, and the need for action immediate. 

Mary E. Bruce. 
Head of Candidates Department of the G. F. S. in the Diocese 
ef San Francisco. 


The Girls’ Frien dly Society Lodge 


Is upon the very threshold of a great future. With the 
present home at 1125 and 1127 Ellis Street filled to over- 
flowing with thirty-four lively, happy girls, and with an ex- 
pectant waiting list, besides the numbers of disappointed 
applicants that the House-mother, Miss Chase, is daily forced 
to turn away, we are facing the imperative necessity of ex- 
pansion into larger quarters at the earliest possible moment. 
Towards this end the Lodge Committee is at present bending 
every effort. 

The situation in San Francisco is most critical. Hundreds 
of girls are pouring in to take the places of the men who have 
been called to the colors. With every boarding house taxed 
to its capacity, many young girls are being forced into the 
unprotected life of the ordinary rooming houses, and the 
situation is further complicated by the proximity of the large 
military camps where the lure of the uniform is proving a 
dangerously unbalancing influence to the unguided enthusi- 
asm of many. 

Any work which serves to uphold and strengthen the high- 
est standards of womanhood at this time challenges the in- 
telligent and sympathetic interest of every loyal citizen. 

The Lodge is not only successfully meeting this great need, 
but through active co-operation with the local Travelers’ Aid 
Society, it has been possible during this past year to offer 
temporary shelter to girls passing through the city from 
many parts of the world—India, Corea, Samoa, Denmark, Hol- 
land, etc. 

Is not this work of the Girls’ Friendly Lodge of San Fran- 
cisco a very vital part of the patriotic service which our 
Church in the Diocese of California is rendering at this most 
crucial time in our Nation’s history, and will you not uphold 
the efforts of the earnest group of Churchwomen who are 
bending every energy towards the forwarding of this big 
work by the support of your prayers and sympathetic in- 
terest? 

Mary K. Jacops, 
Vice-President G. F. S. A. in the Province 
of the Pacific. 


St. Luke’s Hospital. 


The History of St. Luke’s Hospital is a long one. Just 
before the fire in 1906 a new building was completed. It was 
entirely wrecked. There was also a large debt upon it. Out 
of the darkness, however, there dawned a “yet more glorious 
cay,” for two of the Church's devoted women gave the present 
group of buildings of which it is said that they compare 
favorably with any hospital plant in the country. Mrs. White- 
law Reid and Mrs. Louis F. Monteagle made this gift, a 
memorial to Mr. D. O. Mills (Mrs. Reid’s father), and Mr. 
Calvin Paige (Mrs. Monteagle’s uncle). Not only were the 
buildings given but a large piece of land was added, making 
the entire block the Hospital grounds. The nurses’ home 
is also complete in all its details. Added to this gift was 
the payment of the debt of the old building which fell in 
1906. 

St. Luke’s has two endowed beds, also the gift of women. 
One in the memory of Mrs. Lawrence Pool, given by her 
sister, Mrs. Harry Babcock, and the other by Mrs. Aus der 
Pont Pryton in memory of Miss Ann Louise Rodgers. Very 
much free work is done at St. Luke’s and it has been to many 
a veritable “finger of God.” 

For generations to come there shall be many to rise up and 
call blessed all these who through their “love and prayers 
and gifts made possible this work. 


B l B L EK 4 BOOKS AND STATIONERY 


PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS 
Sunday School Supplies 


Extensive Line of 


Easter Cards, Gift Booklets, etc., 
WESTERN BOOK AND TRACT CO. 


1817 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 


N, O. L. 


PHONE OAKLAND 352 OAKLAND, CAL. 
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Some Women Workers in the Orient. 


GRACE ASHTON CROSBY 
Volunteer Missionary to China. 


Miss Crosby signs from Cali- 
fornia, and her many and de- 
voted friends will be glad to see 
pend picture and to know she is 
well. 


Christmas in China. 
(From a letter of Miss Grace Crosby.) 


“We have had a wonderful Christmas here. I begin to 
feel that no one knows a Christmas who has not spent it 
among these Chinese Christians. They are such children and 
their joy is so genuine. I began Christmas by being God- 
mother to a Chinese baby—the little niece of one of our young 
Chinese teachers. I love having this link with this land. 
The baptism was at 3 o’clock in the Chapel of our Cathedral 
School. Twenty were baptized there, and, after the service and 
a Chinese ‘feast,” I went to the Cathedral, where, at 6 o'clock 
there was a very impressive service of the admission of 
catechumens and the baptism of about forty people. I never 
saw such brilliant decorations—we would call them garish, 
but the Chinese love bright colors, and I am glad they are 
allowed to do as they like. The Cathedral is a beautiful 
Church; it was gay with bunting and lights, and when the 
service was over, there were the most wonderful fireworks in 
front of the Cathedral that I have ever seen—boats and 
pagodas and people and showers of colored lights. Next came 
lovely carols outside of our house at midnight, and again in 
the early morning. 

“and then at 8 o'clock we had our Eucharist—the Cathe- 
dral crowded, and so many men, such as, alas, we never see 
in America. And it was so moving to hear the dear, well- 
known hymns in Chinese. After breakfast I went over the 
River to Wuchang, to the service at Boone, and lunched with 
friends there. I think I have never heard, ‘Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing,’ sung as those two hundred and more Boone boys 
sang it. After tiffin I came back here for three hours and 
more of Christmas plays, so cleverly and reverently done by 
the girls of these schools. Then came a tea and present-giving 
and it was nearly 9 o’clock before we had our own dinner. 

“This is a truly merry household with Deaconess Stewart 
as its most jovial head and we are so thankful that the Revo- 
a seems to be averted. We hope soon to get back to St. 

a’s. 

“We have had glorious Christmas weather—brilliant sun- 
shine and moon and starlight, and a sky worthy even of Cali- 
fornia. And in spite of the war there has been much real 
Christmas happiness in the air. And out here, in this far- 
away heathen land, one somehow realizes the ‘Unspeakable 
Gift’ more even than at home.” 


Some Women Workers in the Orient. 


Deaconess Knapp writes from Tokyo, January 21, 1918: 
' “We are having the coldest winter for twenty years, and coal 
33 yen a ton! 
“The work comes on slowly and steadily. With the edu- 
cated Japanese many different Christian influences contribute 


toward the work of conversion. Others have labored, and we 
are entering into their labors. 

“One doctor has asked me to prepare him for Baptism: 
another came to make an appointment when he might ask 
the questions which especially perplex him and prevent him 
from becoming a Christian. Another—a good Christian and a 
very busy physician—came and read three chapters of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel aloud to me, just for the love of it. I in- 
terrupted just now and then when I could clear the meaning 
a bit for him. 

““The nurses are very attractive and affectionate, although 
they must of necessity be irregular. They love the eight-cent 
size Perry pictures. The other evening I had a group with 
me of those who speak very little English, and we discussed 
two or three of the pictures. I sent them home with a copy 
of Hoffman’s ‘Good Shepherd’ for each, to pin up over their 
mats. When they left, I said, ‘I shall bring over many more 
pictures, and they said, ‘Please, very eagerly. 

“Miss Tsuda’s girls also have learned to come to see me. 
They sit before my nice grate fire and tell me their doubts and 
perplexities. One was baptized a week ago; another is wait- 
ing for the consent of her non-Christian parents; another 
tells me she wants to believe but cannot—but I am sure she 
can soon. 

“The Red Cross is great. The head, a Jewess, and I are 
becoming fast friends. It seems to me the Tokyo Branch has 
done remarkable work this winter. 

“In March Miss Saito is to go to St. Agnes’, Kyoto. I have 
had to give her up because of the need there.” 


There is Reconstruction Work in China, Too. 

Mrs. Bliss, wife of a Missionary Physician at St. James’ 
Hospital, Anking, writes on January I1: 

“I am making a new social service venture. So many pa- 
tients leave the hospital unable to resume their former oc- 
cupation, that I have been spending many days and nights, 
planning how to help them. Finally I have rented an old 
Chinese house, put a wooden floor and four glass windows in 
the workroom and fitted up a second room as dormitory. 

“At present four live in the dormitory. No. 1 has a de- 
fective heart. He was a beggar by profession and is now a 
neat, conscientious, cheerful, self-supporting man. No. 2 
came to the hospital in a dying condition—seventeen per cent 
of something that should have been at least ninety-eight per 
cent in his blood, I believe. After weeks in the hospital he 
has over seventy per cent. He was a water carrier by trade. 
but will probably never again be able to do any heavy work. 
He has no education, of course, and is the size of a twelve- 
vear-old child, although he is twenty-six. No. 3 is an obstinate 
leg ulcer case. No. 4 is a soldier with a diseased bone in his 
leg. He has spent seven months in the hospital and now goes 
on crutches, still needs daily treatment at the dispensary. 
These are all working under ideal conditions, and are en- 
tirely self-supporting. | 

“We make place cards, Christmas cards, Christmas toys, 
blotters, etc. I am sending to America for a jig saw, lathe 
and printing press, so that we may be able to take on all 
the needy cripples as they come out of the hospital, and also 
help those who still remain in the hospital and need work, 
money and good cheer. Already three convalescents have 
been able to pay their board and leave with a little money 
in their pockets, to make a fresh start. 

“It sometimes frightens me to think of these people de- 
pendent upon me for their livelihood, but so far we have been 
successful beyond all my dreams. We hope our friends will 
remember us in their prayers.” 

Orders for the work of this Reconstruction School may be 
sent through the Educational Department of the Board of 
Missions, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


56 San Teh Li, 
Hankow, January 2nd, 1918. 
Dear Mrs. Bulkley: 

Your letter of November 14th to Mr. Littell was passed on 
to me a couple of days ago with the request that I should 
answer it. 

The Church in China, as you may know is comparatively 
in its childhood. The first chapel in Hankow was opened in 
1869 and it was not until 1902 that Hankow became a separate 
Diocese. But as we look backward, we are not without encour- 
agement, for we are able to note the progress the Church has 
made in its short history. 

Chinese ladies live quite secluded and do not enjoy the 
freedom of our sisters of the West. It is only in recent years 
that we are realizing the privileges of meeting and working 
together. The students of St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai, who live 
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in Hankow, have a St. Mary’s Club, an organization of young 
people which holds a monthly meeting somewhat in the nature 
of a reunion. Its original aim is to keep in touch with all who 
attended St. Mary’s, but it has responded in financial help 
when its Alma Mater called. 

In connection with the Cathedral is the St. Mary’s Guild, 
which meets twice a month for Bible Study and religious dis- 
cussions. The attendance is not very regular, but when we 
consider that most of the members are mothers with young 
children, we understand and are not downhearted for is not 
a mother’s first duty to her child? 

By far the most flourishing organization in our midst is 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. It has twenty-five branch auxiliaries 
in different parts of the Diocese, with an Executive Commit- 
tee in Hankow, which meets once a month to execute all busi- 
ness. Once a year, in May, we hold an annual meeting to 
which all Branch Auxiliaries send delegates. The offering 
goes to the United Offering at the Triennial, to the local Board 
of Missions which maintains work in Syechuen and Shensi, 
and to the support and education of an orphan girl. 

Besides these organized societies we also are beginning to 
do Personal Work. A group of ladies go to visit some people 
living in huts not far from their homes and tell them of the 
Glad Tidings. There is another lady who after joining the 
Church asked for her brother and sister to come and stay with 
her, and now both are baptized. Then there are girls too poor 
to go to school and some ladies are responsible for their board 
and tuition. 

As I said, we are still in our childhood and can only do 
childish things. Hearing of your House of Churchwomen helps 
us to look into the future when perhaps we may aspire to the 
great things that you are doing so efficiently. 

I am sorry time does not allow me to communicate with 
the Executive Committee of the Woman’s Auxiliary, for I am 
sure my friends would want to send the Convention a joint 
message of good will and fellowship. Should you wish to hear 
more of our Mission, do not hesitate to let me know, and I 
shall always be glad to supply the information. 

Yours cordially, 
CHINGLIEN YEN SHU. 
(Mrs. H. J. Shu ) 


A Letter from Hankow, China. 


At first I was tempted to reply that I have no specific work 
in China. That, perhaps, I can only claim to be of any use 
because we are told “they also serve, who only stand and 
wait.” 

That rare woman, the late Mrs. Tuttle, once said to me: 
“My mission in life is to fill chinks.” I am often comforted 
by that memory. Possibly it may be a revelation to those 
who think of us as working only among Chinese to know 
there is a very important and necessary work in Hankow, as 
in other treaty ports, among foreigners. I mean American and 
British residents engaged in business, in consular or customs 
service here. 

My husband is Dean of the Chinese Theological Seminary. 
(This year having a double class and little assistance), and 
also acting Chaplain of the English Church because there is 
no one else here to take the work. Do you realize at home 
what it means to a young couple to come out to the Orient, 
away from all home ties and traditions, or home Church life, 
to bring up a family in China? 

Or what it means for your brother or your son to come 
here, when, after business hours there is only the recreation 
and racing club, which is a boon taken up rightly, or the old 
fashioned Hankow Club, which, though it has good library 
and game rooms, yet gets its real support from the bar room. 

A man in the Customs once said to us: “I advise my young 
men to get a pony to train for the races. It means getting 
up at six in the morning to ride. And to get up at six one 
must go to bed early.” 

As I ecannot write of my own work I am substituting one 
branch of our Chinese work which is almost at our door. 

In one enclosure or compound, on the Kai Heien Kai (Boun- 
dery Street) in the Russian concession, five minutes’ walk 
from our vicarage, our American Church has a work for 
women. 

Five district schools in the one compound. Beginning at 
the first step in the training of women let us go to the un- 
pretentious house at the back of the garden. This is where 
the station class is housed. It was the gift of a generous 
Churehwoman in New York. Accommodates seventeen. The 
women who come to this class are wives of Christians, some 
from country towns, where we have work. Women who are 
eager to learn more of Christianity that they may teach others 
in their village. The course covers three or four months. 
They pay as much as they can afford towards their “rice,” the 
rest is made up from “specials.” A woman is allowed to 
bring her baby. The other children must be arranged for 
at home. 


They are taught by one of our faithful Bible women, Mrs.” 


Lieo, who acts also as house mother. She, in turn, is under 
the supervision of a foreign Hsiao Chie (single lady). 

Parish workers have said they are able to pick out at a 
woman's meeting women who have had this opportunity for 
study by their attentiveness and by their willingness to 
help others. In this way, for instance, sitting beside women 
to teach them the catechism, etc. Passing on to others what 
they have learned. 


S. Phoebe’s building houses three district schools: the 
woman's school; the training school for Bible women; the 
training school for deaconesses. This school for women was 
started five years ago. Here the uneducated wives of promin- 
ent business men are taken and given a good school education. 

These men have probably had a long course in some mission 
school and college in China, have perhaps even been to foreign 
countries for a university training. Think what it means to 
them to return to the wife to whom they were betrothed in 
infancy. A girl probably who does not read nor write her 
own language, much less English, who spends her days in 
being dressed and beautified with paint, or in gossiping and 
gambling with her friends. What companionship is there in 
such a woman? She is the man’s abhored slave and toy. To 
this school these girls may come for an education which will 
make them at least appreciate their husbands and their hus- 
bands will have some respect and regard for them. The 
eagerness of these girls for such training is pathetic. Then 
there are girls who have come to realize, or their parents 
have, that learning has now come to the women of China but 
the girl is too old to enter a mission school, as girls of sixteen 
cannot be mixed in with children of six, it is too awkward. 
So these girls may also enter this school and not be laughed 
at. Also young widows may come. They are usually widows 
who are Christians, who want some object in life. They often 
continue their studies and become teachers or hospital nurses. 
They may even go on to the training school for Bible women, 
which is the third on my list. In this Bible woman’s school 
the training covers three years of special religious study with 
practical work. After graduation these women go out as 
parish workers, to our various stations. 


We have them in nearly all of our country stations where 
they do effective work among the women. Very few of the 
Chinese women are taught to read, so when a woman wants 
to become a Christian the Bible woman gives her personal 
instruction. She goes over each detail of our belief until 
the woman understands, then she teaches the woman the 
Lord’s prayer and the creed, sentence by sentence. It is slow 
work, but one feels a deep sense of comfort to see the poor 
heathen woman taking in a real hope of a life to come, of 
some joy to fill her life here. Little by little the Bible woman 
teaches her the catechisim and explains the Bible. Some 
years ago in Wuchang when we had not many Bible women. 
our women’s meetings would have to depend on me. It was a 
woman's auxiliary, where we made patch work quilts, etc., 
and then had instruction from the Bible woman or a clergy- 
man if I could find one who could spare time. When we 
were left in the lurch I would read the prayers in Chinese 
and some short chapter from the Bible, but they always said, 
“Now please ‘chiang’ it” (explain it), which was anything 
but easy, as my language had little “flow.” The Chinese will 
sit for an hour or more if you will only “chiang” something. 
The great trouble in China is that no matter what business 
you have you must stop and “chiang” even to buying things. 
You never expect to give the price at which the seller “opens 
his mouth.” 


Deaconess Stewart told me of one poor woman whom she 
was examining for confirmation. The woman had answered 
about half the questions when she broke down. The Bible 
woman said, “It’s no use, she can’t remember.” “Yes,” said 
Miss Stewart, “but she knows the first half, how did you teach 
her that?” “Oh,” said the Bible woman, “I went over it about 
a hundred times.” “Well, then, be patient and go over the 
last half another hundred times. Don’t give up.” And the 
woman conquered it all. The Bible woman also acts as an 
altar guild in the parish until she has competent helpers, 
doing up all the altar linen and surplices. 


Part of their training is in Church laundry work. We send 
all of our Church linen to the school, paying the school for 
the work. And they have a department for Church embroid- 
ery. In these days when we foreign women are so busy knit- 
ting or sewing or making bandages we are glad to turn our 
altar linens over to the Chinese Christian women to be made. 

Out of this Bible training school has grown the next step, 
a training school for deaconesses. The first class will be 
graduated in one more year. 

This training school for deaconesses is the crown of Dea- 
coness Hart’s hard work. It is the highest point yet reached 
in our work among women in this Diocese. 

These three schools are carried on in the one large build- 
ing at the right side of the compound. The single ladies— 
foreign—live in the front of the building which overlooks the 
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War Notes from Our Churchwomen. 


At the very beginning of the war, early in 1914, one of our 
San Francisco Churchwomen, Miss Genevieve De Turbeville, 
volunteered as a nurse. She had graduated at Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, New York. Early in 1915 she was accepted and went 
over with the first unit from that hospital. She went imme- 
diately to the American Ambulance Hospital at Neuilly, and 
was there until September, 1917, at which time she was hon- 
ored by being sent to Salonique in charge of a number of 
nurses, to establish a hospital there. 

Our entering into the war changed the plans, and the nurses 
were returned to France. She is now at the St. Katherine’s 
Lodge Hospital, Regent Park. Following are two short extracts 
from one of her letters: 

“We are on a big hospital ship. There are a thousand 
wounded on board, and four or five operating rooms: many 
doctors and orderlies; four nurses and a host of little Ana- 
mites (French subjects from Indo, China). They are the 
dearest little Chinamen you ever saw; all too small for active 
service at the front, and not physically fit for action out of 
their tropical climate, but they are as gentle and tender as 
women in their treatment of the wounded. The ship is: a 
gloriously big one, formerly a passenger liner to the Orient. 

Eight women and a thousand men, it is a curious experi- 
ence, I can’t help admiring these French naval nurses, for that 
is what they are. It is all very fine in good weather, but just 
fancy having to nurse a thousand wounded men in a storm! 

I have been at the real front, and have heard the cannon- 
ading; dodged submarines; and was also in Salonique during 
an air raid in which many soldiers and two English nurses 
were killed while at their post of duty. 

li made my heart ache to see the men in the trenches, and I 
was so proud of them, for when one puts comforts behind him 
and accepts fatigue and dirt and a certain knowledge of death, 
human nature cannot climb much higher. The Missouri was 
torpedoed within half a mile of our course on our return from 
Salonique.” 


Letter from the Hostess House, 
Camp Lewis Branch, Tacoma. 


Before I took this work up seriously many people used to 
ask why it was necessary to have any provision for women 
at our army cantonment? In the light of the experience which 
I now have, I could give many reasons that I could not have 
given then. Today (Washington’s Birthday) has been our 
heaviest day, 2,371 people were provided with food in the 
cafeteria and fully 6,000 people have been in the house 

While we are fond of speaking of the numbers of people 
who come to us, it counts for little, when compared with the 
deeper work that is being done. 

This is the only meeting place for the families of the men. 
A touch of color, a word of cheer, an open fire, the sound of a 
woman’s voice are only a few of the things that spell H-o-m-e 
to our boys. There is no pretense of any form of entertain- 
ment, but many talented people come and sing and play, and 
at all times cosy family groups may be seen in different parts 
of the large, attractive living room. This room, which is 
54x75 feet, with a clearance of about 70 feet from floor to 
ceiling, has an immense fire place of cobble stones at one end. 
The walls and rafters are stained a soft French gray, while at 
the windows yellow Japanese crepe curtains add a charming 


touch of color. Much of the furniture is wicker, with bright 
cretonne cushions. The window seats also are made attractive 
and comfortable with gay cushions of Japanése crepe. A long 
library table, filled with the latest magazines, and upon which 
stand two lamps with soft old gold shades add much to the 
comfort of all. A grand piano, a victrola, with big, soft couches 
near by, make it still more like home. 

The wing at one end of the building, which is an enclosed 
porch, is used as a smoking room. This, also, has a large 
open fire place, comfortable lounging chairs, reading tables, 
ete. Back of this is the woman’s rest room, and the children’s 
nursery. Many times I have seen every little bed filled. The 
motherly woman who presides over these rooms takes perfect 
eare of the little kiddies while their mothers are able to have 
a few precious uninterrupted moments with the father who 
will be gone beyond reach all too soon. 

Just one story here will show how much this house is 
meaning. One rainy, stormy morning a young mother came 
in with a tiny new baby. I could see she was exhausted by 
the way she dropped into the first available chair. I took the 
baby and told her to come with me to the nursery. When she 
saw the immaculate little cribs, all in a row, her eyes filled 
with tears. “I did not dream I would find a place like this,” 
she said. She had not even heard of the Hostess House. Then 
she told me she had brought the baby (six weeks old) to see 
his father for the first time. We located the father, and I 
could tell by his voice, the joy and excitement he felt. He 
said it would be an hour before he could get off duty. I made 
the young mother lie down on a couch and rest near the baby. 
They were both soon asleep. I had promised to wake her ten 
minutes before the hour was up. 


Long before the hour I saw a man running across the parade 
ground. Instinctively I knew it was the father and I was not 
mistaken. We do not take men to the nursery, as we have 
to pass through the woman’s rest room, but this time I broke 
all rules and took him in. I shall never forget this meeting 
of that little family. He was one of the finest young men | 
have seen—a strong face with a manly, natural manner. As 
I slipped softly out and closed the door, they were both kneeli- 
ing by the little crib. One arm was around the little mother 
and his big, strong fingers were closed over both of the tiny 
baby hands. I stood on guard outside the door so no one 
would disturb those few precious moments. Those are the 
sacred things of life, and I thanked God as I have often done 
for the Hostess House. 

That boy left the next day for France. Many are the heart- 
to-heart talks I have had with boys as they sit around me in 
the evening. I find that religion is often a voluntary subject 
on their part. One of our own Episcopalian boys told me he 
had not received holy communion for a long, long time, and he 
longed for it. I immediately made inquiry into the matter. 
I am rejoiced to say that now we have a young clergyman, a 
son of Bishop Page, with us. He and a Mr. Harvey, of Fresno, 
are doing a fine work. Last Sunday morning we had the first 
communion service since I have been here. It was held at the 
Base Hospital, in the Y. M. C. A. ward. The beauty and 
dignity of our service never impressed me more deeply. There 
were about twenty men and several nurses. Few of the men 
were able to kneel. Some on crutches, some in wheeled chairs. 
Most all were in their hospital dressing gowns. All were 
reverently and earnestly following the service. Mr. Page made 
a short address, full of broad human sympathy. He impressed 
it upon the men that our Lord’s table was spread for all. It 
was not only for the members of our Church, but for the mem- 
bers of all churches. 

The regular chaplain for the Base Hospital is a Roman 
Catholic priest, and a fine man. The Y. M. C. A. is doing a 
splendid work, with a staff of earnest men working to the 
limit of their strength. Bishop Paddock’s visit will long be 
remembered. He brought together every chaplain regardless 
of creed, and the last day he was here he gave a luncheon in 
this house for them all. He touched the lives of many and 
left an impress that will be lasting at this camp. 

Not a day passes that I do not receive from some boy in the 
hospital a note or a message that is passed by word of mouth 
from the isolation wards. I have an hour and a half for rest 
each day, and this is the time I take to slip off and visit the 
sick boys at the Base Hospital. They are so appreciative of 
the least attention that it is a joy to be with them. As soon 
as they are out they hurry to the Hostess House. 

One enthusiastic youth last night, who was just out of quar- 
antine, rushed at me and joyfully exclaimed, “Gee, but it’s 
good to get back here again!” The lights go out promptly at 
ten. As I sat with my knitting tonight, surrounded with boys 
in front of the big open fire, the lights suddenly went out. The 
last minute always comes too soon. One dear boy shook my 
hand and with a quiet earnestness said, “I wonder if you 
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realize what this house means to us?” I do realize it more 
and more. On a couch sits a dear sweet-faced mother holding 
the hand of the boy she has come so far to see. In a corner 
a young wife sits beside her husband talking in low tones. A 
little sweetheart is happy near the boy who is all the world 
to her. Sometimes I watch a father, with a look of tender 
pride, gazing at his son beside him, and so on through many, 
many groups. All day long I am hearing stories that must 
be told to a sympathetic listener. To those who ask if this 
work is worth while, I can only say, “Come and see.” 

1 feel that the spirit of God abides with us here, and that 
He holds a protecting and guiding hand over the Hostess 
House. 


BeLLe McP. McCrackin. 


What Are Churchwomen Doing to Help in the War? 
By Mrs. W. C. Morrow. 


The pertinent question has been asked, What are the women 
of the Church doing to help win in our holy war? The answer 
thunders back: Everything that is in their power. Women 
and girls have not waited to work simply in their province, 
but wherever they could release a man for the service of his 
country the women and girls have bravely stepped out of what 
was their supposed sphere and met the emergency with cour- 
age and zeal. They have not sought the easiest places, either. 
Girls who have been gently reared have driven ambulances in 
the invaded districts. They have given their motor-cars, fur- 
nished their own food and met their own expenses. Timid 
young women have studied nursing and left home and coun- 
try to minister to the suffering, and they go among such 
scenes of horror as might make the stoutest heart quail. They 
do not fail. Conditions that they could never have imagined 
in their wildest flights of fancy are to be met. With their 
Red Cross uniform, the Red Cross of Mercy emblazoned on 
their caps, they go as Heaven-sent messengers to solace and to 
cheer. They ease the suffering. They comfort the dying. 
They write letters home for the wounded and they soothe and 
encourage. 

Women are wearing the uniform of service. Right in this 
Diocese is a purposeful woman who wears her uniform and is 
ready at a moment’s notice to go whithersoever she is sent. 


Women are the right handmaidens for the Conservation of 
Food. They work in conjunction with Mr. Hoover. They 
serve on the Women’s State Counsel of Defense. 

What are the women of the Church doing for the men in 
uniform? 

They understood that the lads must have diversions. Amuse- 
ment, and amusement of the right sort, must be furnished. 
Especially was this the case in a large city, where there are 
many things that are not wholesome for a lonely lad. 


The women of the Church studied the situation. They began 
to plan for the recreation a boy most loves. That proved to be 
dancing. Dances were arranged in pleasant settings and girls 
were found who would gladly give some of their time to help 
the boys. Of course, another and most essential thing was to 
provide refreshments for them. A normal boy is almost always 
hungry. Simple refreshments were provided at the dances by 
the women. The dances were given in private homes, in halls 
with the right environment. Women opened their lovely homes 
on Saturday and Sunday afternoons and saw that the men had 
the right kind of companionship. Several women gave up 
their pews in the Church, that the men might occupy them, 
and afterward the men were taken to their homes and given 
a meal that was “just like home.” 

Then came the canteens; and women gave of their leisure 
to attend and serve the men and look after their wants. 

Meanwhile, in their guild rooms, in their parish houses, in 
their homes and at the Red Cross Headquarters, the Navy 
League rooms,—everywhere,—singly and in groups and even 
in battalions, women gathered, to sew, to knit, to roll bandages, 
to make pajamas, hospital supplies, comfort pillows, kit-bags 
filled with every needful thing, and some accessories which 
may not be actually needed, but which nevertheless delight a 
boy’s heart. 

The boys are learning many useful things. This military 
training is teaching them orderliness and self-control, but it 
is also teaching them a great deal about their mothers and 
sisters. Those little attentions which were so freely given 
and so lightly prized assume their just proportions when the 
boy is far away. And the mothers? 

They, too, are learning. They are learning to mother all 
boys for the sake of their own boy. Mothers are learning to 
be brave and their sons are teaching them how. A mother 
sat by her soldier lad one night in a church. Most of the time 
she was kneeling. It was just after the dreadful catastrophe 
of the “Tuscania.” Tears were in her eyes and her sobs 
choked her. The soldier boy sat or stood at attention, face 
to the front, determination in every line of his face, form 
rigid. The boy had already learned self-control, and that 


mother was only adding to his burden. Smile, mothers, smile! 
“Send them away with a smile.” Their lot is hard enough. 

Mothers, sisters, sweethearts and wives, be of good cheer! 
Is is nothing that a boy may sacrifice everything he holds dear, 
sign away with his enlistment the hope of a career; give up a 
splendid position, throw away fine opportunities, offer his life, 
his all, that the world may be safe—not alone for democracy, 
but for the safety of his mother, his sisters, his sweetheart, 
nay, all women? We women should shout aloud paeans of 
thanksgiving and praise that these American boys—many of 
them descendants of those patriots who made America free 
and safe—waited not one moment, but went forth eager-eyed, 
strong-hearted, valiant, vibrant with life and courage and true 
in the hour of their country’s need. To them it was not only a 
war, but a crusade, and the world has seen a portent in this 
beautiful and glorious gift of self. “Whoso giveth his life for 
a friend.” Are they not giving their lives for you, for me, 
for all women, these gallant young patriots? 


Then, can women do too much? Is it not a fine thing that 
the few hours the boys can escape from the stern discipline of 
the camp, for the women to be able to give them that relaxa- 
tion and recreation which they crave? Is it not most justly 
their due? And the women are doing it. 


Women who have luxuriously equipped limousines, their 
gorgeous Sedans, their seven and eight-passenger cars, make 
it their duty and esteem it a privilege to take the boys in 
khaki out. They do not pick and choose. They simply say 
how many they can accommodate. The car is the boys’ and 
they are taken wherever they desire to go. 


It is not alone in one Church, nor yet alone in the big cities, 
that women are doing their utmost; it is universal. 

Yes, the women of the Church are working. There are no 
slackers among them. None are so occupied with their own 
affairs that they cannot do something. It may not be much. 
A busy housekeeper has much to do, but when she gives of 
herself and of her strength she gives much. 

One does not hear of many “functions” these days. People 
try to be sane and not emotional. The tales one hears are bad 
enough to shake one’s sanity, but one must keep normal and 
life must go on. 

And the women? Some of the bravest battles have been 
fought by the mothers of men. 

And so, young Americans, like Sir Galahad of old, you fare 
forth in search of the Holy Grail. You march forth in your 
brilliant young manhood on a crusade that is as high and 
noble as any ever fought. You think not of yourselves nor 
your careers, nor of the future that you had planned, nor of 
selfish pleasures and careless ease. You go with your loins 
girded and your weapons in your hands. Bravely you will 
fight, and alas, bravely some of you must die; but ever en- 
shrined in the hearts of the women of America will be your 
names; in the holy of holies of every mother’s heart there will 
ever be a white stone, and the red badge of courage that was 
yours will be worn on the heart of every true American 
woman. God go with you, gallant gentlemen! And the women 
shall acquire merit. 


From Mrs. William Palmer Lucas, Now in France. 


Her husband encloses the following in a letter to a friend, in 
which she described the return to France of the many old and 
infirm men and women whom the Germans cannot use, ana 
will not feed. Thirty per cent of these aged unfortunates die 
the first month after reaching their own beloved country. 


It is over—within the quiet convent walls, 

Your weary breaths have ceased—no longer dart 

Those stabbing pains into your broken heart. 

You no longer listen, eager for the call 

Of your beloved France—You have given all— 

Your sons, your husband, shot before you in the village 
mart, 

Your little girl found dead and mangled in the high 
wheeled cart— 

All things you loved, both great and small, 

Have vanished—through months of cruelty and pain, 

In the enemy’s land you waited to be free. 

Free to breathe once more the air of France, 

And then to die—for living were too sharp a strain, 

A while before your eyelids closed, you smiled at me 

And whispered low, “The Bells—I hear the Bells of 
Rheims.” 

JUNE RICHARDSON LUCAS. 


Other Churchwomen doing war work in France are Miss Mary 
Eyre, Miss Ethel Crocker and Miss Betty Ashe. 


Women in National Committees.—Mrs. Cowles, President 
National Council Defence; Mrs. A. 8S. Baldwin, Pacific Coast 
National Liberty Bonds; Mrs. McLeish, Red Cross; Mrs. Gaii- 
lard Stoney, Y. W. C. A. work. 
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Dux Femina Facti. 


Queen Dido had a great deal on her hands when she had 
to build the city of Carthage, but under her leadership we 
read that the “work glowed.” It is a far cry from Carthage 
to California, but as we look at our supplement to this edi- 
tion, we feel that a great deal of the glowing work in the up- 
building of the Diocese has been due to women. 

Each of the pictures represents a work either founded, 
built, or endowed by a woman. This is far from being the 
full quota of the woman’s work in the Diocese. In this article 
we can make but the briefest notice of these wonderful gifts: 

St. Luke’s Hospital, San Francisco, built by Mrs. Louis F. 


Monteagle and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, in memory of Mr. Calvin — 
Paige and Mr. D. O. Mills. Modern and perfect in every de- 


tail. 

The Red Cross Hospital, San Mateo, built by Mrs. White- 
law Reid, in memory of her father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. 
D. O. Mills. Beautiful group of buildings, in which no point 
of excellence has been omitted. 

The Divinity School Building, given by Mrs. George W. 
Gibbs, in memory of her husband. 

The John Tennant Hall, Pacific Grove, given by Miss Ten- 
nant, in memory of her brother. 

The True Sunshine Chinese Missions, founded and sus- 
tained for several years by Deaconess Drant. 

Old Ladies’ Home, endowed by Mrs. Mary Nelson. 

The Maria Kip Orphanage and Albert Nuttall Nelson Home, 
founded through the efforts of Mrs. A. L, Brewer, and endowed 
by Mrs. Mary Nelson, and managed as a labor of love, for 
years by the Sisters of St. Savior. 

Alfred’s Hall, St. Dorothy’s Rest, built by Mrs. A. L. Grim 
and Mrs. Carroll Cook, in memory of their son and brother, 
A. L. Grim. 

On the other page of the Supplement, we find Lydia House, 
St. Dorothy’s Rest, given by Mrs. Louis F. Monteagle, in 
memory of her grandmother, Mrs. Paige. 

The Deaconess’ Home. For years having only women on 
its Board. 

Miriam's House, St. Dorothy’s Rest, built by Miss Adeline 
Mills, in memory of her aunt, Mrs. M. Page. 

The Chapel, St. Dorothy’s Rest, given by Mrs. G. W. Gibbs. 

The Good Samaritan Mission, San Francisco, given by a 
New York woman. 

Two Noon-day Rest Rooms, founded by Mrs. S. L. Abbot, 
and the Daughters of the King. 

The Girls’ Friendly Lodge, founded by New York women. 

Canon Kip Day Nursery and the Canon Kip Mission, whose 
existence was made possible after the moving of the Good 
Samaritan, by persistent efforts of the ladies of the Day 
Nursery, the head of the Sewing School and the head of the 
Clinic. 

The wonderful gift to the Diocese, of the Cathedral block 
on California Street by the Crocker family, three of whom 
were women, making half the gift from women. 

The Japanese Mission, whose life was sustained for years 
by Miss L. Patterson and Mrs. Jeffrys. 

The Bishop’s Aid for Boys, endowed by Mrs. Emery of 
Cincinnati, headquarters St. Andrew’s Inn. 

The Chaplaincy of the Relief Home and the City and 
County Hospital, also endowed by Mrs. Emery. 

Two beds endowed in St. Luke’s Hospital by Mrs. Harry 
Babcock. 

St. Dorothy’s Rest was founded by women. One of its 
generous supporters was Mrs. A, M. Easton. 

We have no picture of the “House of Friendship,’ whose 
door is never closed; whose light is never darkened; estab- 
lished by Miss Brookman. Those interested in her wonder- 
ful work can find out much that is interesting by writing to 
Mrs. Chas. Felton, Menlo Park. 

We also have no pictures of four cottages at Inverness, 
given as part of the endowment for St. Dorothy’s Rest by 
Miss Selena Patterson of Inverness, nor of the El Nido Sum- 
mer Camp of the Sisters of St. Savior, at Rio Nido. 


These are concrete examples of what women have done in 
the Diocese. When one includes with it the Sunday School, 
Bible Class, Mission Study Classes, Auxiliary and Guild work 
which they have carried on, one finds a result which cannot 
be estimated in material things. 


We have no pictures of the many Missions started and sup- 
ported by women. But the story of Palo Alto is a sample of 
many others. All Saints’, Palo Alto, began in 1892 in Lirio 
Hall; Mrs. H. C, Willard having offered the use of the school 
room to Bishop Nichols before the house was finished. At 
her earnest request a Missionary was sent to hold services, 
the first service being held September 25, 1892. The Mission 
was formally organized in 1893, and named by Mrs. Willard, 
whose untiring efforts and self-sacrifice had kept the Mission 
alive before a Missionary was sent. Gradually Mrs. Willard 
sought out and gathered together Church people of the Uni- 
versity, and under her fostering care, the Mission was kept 


alive until the Rev. Mr. Peet took charge, and the Mission 
became a Parish. Just before her death in June, 1895, Mrs. 
Willard was able to see the fruition of her labors in the 
consecration of the present beautiful little Church. 

There have been many gifts of money toward endowments 
not here mentioned, and many Church debts have also been 
paid by women. 

Surely women have led in gifts. 

Where your heart is—there will your treasure be also. 

N. O. LINcoLn. 


Impressions of St. Margaret’s House. 


The tenth anniversary of the real beginning of the Home 
life of the Deaconéss Training School of the Pacific will occur 
this coming fall, for it was in October, 1908, that the Rev. E. L. 
Parsons, D. D., Warden of the School, realized that the time 
had come when merely meeting for recitations was not suffi- 
cient, if the School was to develop the character of women, 
that would give them the necessary strength to meet their 
future problems. In 1913 a great venture of faith was under- 
taken by the Trustees, when they began the purchase of two 
lots and a small house valued at $10,000. It was hoped that 
during the next five years the property would be entirely freed 
from debt, but owing to the War no concerted effort has been 
made and a considerable debt still remains. However, through 
the generosity of many friends, additions have been made to 
the house so that now instead of accommodating eight people, 
there is ample room for twenty. The biggest help to the inner 
life of the school was when the little Chapel was built and 
furnished two years ago by those who knew of its need and 
wanted the students to have its inspiration. 


The best way of judging the results of such a house as 
St. Margaret’s is from the opinions of those who have actually 
lived with us. Mrs. Bulkley writes: 

“It is always a pleasure to recall the many delightful hours 
I have spent in St. Margaret’s House and especially my visits 
made there about two years ago when I was welcomed into the 
family circle. 

“Many perhaps are familiar with the House, the unique 
construction upon an open protected court of the sleeping 
porches and rooms, so well adapted to our California climate, 
the attractive sitting and study rooms, and the dear little 
chapel; but all have not had the privilege of enjoying the 
lovely home atmosphere, the cheerful sympathetic interest of 
each for all from the Deaconess to the humblest member, the 
pleasant chatty coming togther at meal times and around the 
fireside and the study lamp in the evenings, reading or ex- 
changing thoughts upon subjects of general interest, and best 
of all the uniting together in the daily prayers and songs of 
praise to our Heavenly Father, in the morning, at noon and at 
night, giving one a sense of security and peace seldom found 
even in what are termed the most favored homes. 

“All this I enjoyed exceedingly and when the time of my 
visits drew to a close I left with regret the pleasant room 
which with true Christian hospitality the Deaconess has re- 
served for worn and weary guests in need of just such a quiet 
corner and just such contact with goodness and courage to 
help them to recover poise, and confidence to continue their 
work. Truly there are many quiet ways in which we can 
follow the example of our Lord and Saviour and the life at 
St. Margaret’s House is a shining example of one of them. 
The students of the Deaconess Training School and also the 
students of the University who can have such a home are for- 
tunate indeed.” 

All those who heard Miss Soulsby last year will enthusias- 
tically remember the inspiration of her strong personality. 
There was not time to receive a letter from her so she sent 
us the following telegram: 

Before coming to St. Margaret’s House I doubted the 
Church’s need for Deaconesses. My two months’ stay there 
convinced me of their value to the Church now and in the 
future and that this work offers a wide field of usefulness to 
the modern woman. The atmosphere of the House was fresh, 
strong and gentle as the sea breeze. Material matters were 
cared for but subordinated. I found a free, friendly life, guided 
by a strong yet living sanity and permeated by a deep spiritual 
force. 

Since the beginning of December, Miss Radford, an Asso- 
ciate of the School since 1912, has made her headquarters with 
us. She contributes the following: 

“T am so glad to know that, though the House is primarily 
for the training of Deaconesses, when you have accommoda- 
tions for them, you will be glad to welcome guests wishing to 
avail themselves of the classes or lectures at the University 
of California for the winter or summer terms. I wish I could 
tell all parents who are sending their daughters to the Uni- 
versity from a distance, of the safe and wholesome abiding 
place they can find at St. Margaret’s. I would like to tell the 
girls of the good times on the ‘Porch House,’ the fudge parties, 
the dances, the early morning hikes, the ‘week-ends’ at the 
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St. Margaret’s House 


Deaconess’ ‘Height of Good Cheer’ in the pine woods, and all 
the other things dear to a girl's heart. 

“The unfailing cheerfulness and courage with which each 
and every problem is met that arises in the daily life of the 
large and varied family, is in itself an education, and the 
hearty co-operation of the faculty tends to the general good 
feeling that prevails in the household. One is impressed with 
the true spirit of faith and strength that comes fram a real 
reliance on, and communion with our heavenly Father in the 
daily gathering together in the little Chapel, which forms part 
of the house. * * #* 

“The opportunity to meet many people of interest and 
note in different vocations, who come constantly to the School, 
is an inestimable benefit, as well as pleasure to all. 

“IT shall often look back with a grateful sense of rest and 
refreshment to the pleasant weeks spent at St. Margaret's 
and I hope to be ‘one of the family’ many times in the future.” 

Mrs. Charles P. Deems, a two years’ Associate, has lived 
with us frequently during that period. Because of her thorough 
understanding of student life, gained by her experience as 
Warden at Bryn Mawr, the following letter has its special 
value: 

“In writing a word or two in commendation of St. Mar- 
garet’s House, the work it is doing and its place in the com- 
munity, there is one phase of its usefulness that strikes me 
most particularly. Coming as I did from a small Eastern 
College where the necessity of living ‘on campus, and also a 
highly developed and adequate form of self-government lent 
cohesiveness, dignity, and esprit de corps to the student body, 
it was an entirely new experience and, be it confessed, a 
shocking one to me, to see how loosely organized and inade- 
cuately supervised the student body of girls in a large Univer- 
sity must of necessity be. It has seemed to me that St. Mar- 
garet’s House, in opening to the University students its rooms 
not yet filled by Deaconess Training School students, is doing 
a very real service to the University and to the community. 
Without watching the girls too closely, those in authority 
seem to take a very real interest in them, with the result that 
anything undignified or regretable rarely happens in their 
contact with the outside world. And whether it is the subtle 
spirit of the House with its aim to minister unto others, or 
whether it is their expeditions as a body to such places as the 
Seaman’s Institute, or their gatherings as a whole for social 
times—in the living room on Sunday afternoon, or in groups 
for a ‘spread’—in their own rooms or in the Deaconess’ study 
of an evening, there is a real espirit de corps, a cohesiveness, 
that I am sure does not exist in the general run of non-sorority 
houses. 

“However, valuable as it is to have a part of the school 
buildings open to University students, I sincerely hope the 
time is soon to come when there will be no room for them; 
when St. Margaret's House will be filled to its capacity with 
girls who are being trained as Church workers. There is a need 
being felt in the churches of our Diocese and other Dioceses, 
not only for Deaconesses, but for women who have specialized 
in Church work without necessarily having consecrated their 
whole lives-to that, and to that only. There should be courses 
to train Sunday School teachers and superintendents of infant 
departments, to train secretaries for the busy rectors of large 
parishes, or for the administrative heads of large religious 
philanthropic institutions; to train ‘stage managers,’ so to 


speak, for the inevitable money raising affairs on which 


Moonlight——Bolinas Beach. 
She rides the starry sky serene 
The emblem of our peace. 
She presages the sure surcease 
Of every mighty agony and woe 
That bows the human heart below. 
She rides the starry sky serene. 


The tides obey her gentle sway, 
Tho’ waves do ceaseless foam and fret 
And break with restless vain regret; 
Tho’ clouds will often form and lower 
And cause our human hearts to cower 

The tides obey her gentle sway. 


What tho’ war clouds defy her will 
And winds and waves the battle wage? 
(Mild emblems they of human rage) 
The moon shines on in starry sky 
Waiting the day when Christ will cry 
And men will hearken—‘Peace! Be still!” 


Fiorence G. LANGpon. 


churches seem to depend for so many of their ‘luxuries,’ if not 
for their current expenses; and, of course, to train social work- 
ers in all their varied line of needs. It takes little imagina- 
tion indeed to catch a glimpse of the scope such a school might 
have, and there are many loyal friends of St. Margaret’s House 
who are hoping that the near future will see it not only as the 
Deaconess Training School, but as the Church Workers’ Train- 
ing School of the Pacific.” 

A new circular of the School is about to be issued and in 


“view of what Mrs. Deems says about future training we want 


to call attention to the following which appears in it: 


“During the past years there has been found a need on 


the part of women desiring to enter Christian work, for special 
training along other lines. The School is therefore now offer- 
ing five courses grouped under two departments. 


DEPARTMENT 1. 
Course 1. The Course for training Deaconesses. 
Course 2. The Course for Trained Church Workers. 


DEPARTMENT 2. 
Course 1. A Course for training Missionaries. 
Course 2. A Course for training Church School Teachers. 
Course 3. A Vocational Course in Social Service. 


Courses in the first department require two years and a 
diploma is given on graduation. Courses in the second depart- 
ment are for one year and a certificate only is given on com- 
pletion.” 

The School Motto (adopted five years ago), “Not to be 
ministered unto but to minister.” has always been kept in mind 
and with each succeeding year we endeavor to fulfill our obli- 
gations to render service to all whom we can in any way reach. 


ANITA HODGKIN, 
Deaconess in Charge. 


Continued from page 15. 


street and, which, in a way, secludes the Chinese women who 
live in the section behind this. 

There is another building, a new one, at the left side of the 
compound. This is S. Lois’ school for girls, a day school only. 
The money for this building was and is still being raised by 
Miss Alice Clark. Quite a large sum towards it was sub- 
scribed by Chinese. There are eighty or more girls attending 
from the best Chinese families of Hankow. A Christian in- 
fluence pervades all instruction. The girls are obliged to 
attend services and there are among them a sufficient num- 
ber of Christians to exert influence. They have a Christian 
Endeavor Society which holds Bible classes well attended. 

They had a miracle play at Christmas time which was given 
in a most reverent spirit. 

Sometimes even with this spirit there will exist the real 
touch of Chinese incongruity. Miss Clark had loaned them a 
Chinese incense burner to use in the scene of the visit of the 
Three Wise Men, but they carelessly overfilled the burner 
with charcoal and it was too hot to lift by its handles. When 
to Miss Clark's horror she saw them about to bear it onto the 
stage balanced on top of a pink enamelled tooth brush mug. 

Also she discovered her choir of angels leaning against the 
wall waiting and one of the angels had pulled up her bor- 
rowed surplice, and stood with her hands in her trousers’ 
pockets, the most unangelic looking creature you may imagine. 


LovulIseE O. RIDGLEY. 
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St. Margaret’s House 


Deaconess’ ‘Height of Good Cheer’ in the pine woods, and all 
the other things dear to a girl’s heart. 

“The unfailing cheerfulness and courage with which each 
and every problem is met that arises in the daily life of the 
large and varied family, is in itself an education, and the 
hearty co-operation of the faculty tends to the general good 
feeling that prevails in the household. One is impressed with 
the true spirit of faith and strength that comes from a real 
reliance on, and communion with our heavenly Father in the 
daily gathering together in the little Chapel, which forms part 
of the house. * * #* 

“The opportunity to meet many people of interest and 
note in different vocations, who come constantly to the School, 
is an inestimable benefit, as well as pleasure to all. 

“T shall often look back with a grateful sense of rest and 
refreshment to the pleasant weeks spent at St. Margaret’s 
and I hope to be ‘one of the family’ many times in the future.” 

Mrs. Charles P. Deems, a two years’ Associate, has lived 
with us frequently during that period. Because of her thorough 
understanding of student life, gained by her experience as 
Warden at Bryn Mawr, the following letter has its special 
value: 

“In writing a word or two in commendation of St. Mar- 
garet’s House, the work it is doing and its place in the com- 
munity, there is one phase of its usefulness that strikes me 
most particularly. Coming as I did from a small Eastern 
College where the necessity of living ‘on campus, and also a 
highly developed and adequate form of self-government lent 
cohesiveness, dignity, and esprit de corps to the student body, 
it was an entirely new experience and, be it confessed, a 
shocking one to me, to see how loosely organized and inade- 
cuately supervised the student body of girls in a large Univer- 
sity must of necessity be. It has seemed to me that St. Mar- 
garet’s House, in opening to the University students its rooms 
not yet filled by Deaconess Training School students, is doing 
a very real service to the University and to the community. 
Without watching the girls too closely, those in authority 
seem to take a very real interest in them, with the result that 
anything undignified or regretable rarely happens in their 
contact with the outside world. And whether it is the subtle 
spirit of the House with its aim to minister unto others, or 
whether it is their expeditions as a body to such places as the 
Seaman’s Institute, or their gatherings as a whole for social 
times—in the living room on Sunday afternoon, or in groups 
for a ‘spread’—in their own rooms or in the Deaconess’ study 
of an evening, there is a real espirit de corps, a cohesiveness, 
that I am sure does not exist in the general run of non-sorority 
houses. 

“However, valuable as it is to have a part of the school 
buildings open to University students, I sincerely hope the 
time is soon to come when there will be no room for them; 
when St. Margaret's House will be filled to its capacity with 
girls who are being trained as Church workers. There is a need 
being felt in the churches of our Diocese and other Dioceses, 
not only for Deaconesses, but for women who have specialized 
in Church work without necessarily having consecrated their 
whole lives to that, and to that only. There should be courses 
to train Sunday School teachers and superintendents of infant 
departments, to train secretaries for the busy rectors of large 
parishes, or for the administrative heads of large religious 
philanthropic institutions; to train ‘stage managers,’ so to 
speak, for the inevitable money raising affairs on which 


Moonlight——Bolinas Beach. 


She rides the starry sky serene 
The emblem of our peace. 
She presages the sure surcease 
Of every mighty agony and woe 
That bows the human heart below. 
‘She rides the starry sky serene. 


The tides obey her gentle sway, 
Tho’ waves do ceaseless foam and fret 
And break with restless vain regret; 
Tho’ clouds will often form and lower 
And cause our human hearts to cower 

The tides obey her gentle sway. 


What tho’ war clouds defy her will 
And winds and waves the battle wage? 
(Mild emblems they of human rage) 
The moon shines on in starry sky 
Waiting the day when Christ will cry 
And men will hearken—‘Peace! Be still!” 


FLorRENcE G. LANGDON. 


churehes seem to depend for so many of their ‘luxuries,’ if not 
for their current expenses; and, of course, to train social work- 
ers in all their varied line of needs. It takes little imagina- 
tion indeed to catch a glimpse of the scope such a school might 
have, and there are many loyal friends of St. Margaret’s House 
who are hoping that the near future will see it not only as the 
Deaconess Training School, but as the Church Workers’ Train- 
ing School of the Pacific.” 

A new circular of the School is about to be issued and in 
view of what Mrs. Deems says about future training we want 
to call attention to the following which appears in it: 

“During the past years there has been found a need on 
the part of women desiring to enter Christian work, for special 
training along other lines. The School is therefore now offer- 
ing five courses grouped under two departments. 


DEPARTMENT 1. 
The Course for training Deaconesses. 
The Course for Trained Church Workers. 


DEPARTMENT 2. 


Course 1. 
Course 2. 


Course 1. A Course for training Missionaries. 
Course 2. A Course for training Church School Teachers. 
Course 3. A Vocational Course in Social Service. 


Courses in the first department require two years and a 
diploma is given on graduation. Courses in the second depart- 
ment are for one year and a certificate only is given on com- 
pletion.” 

The School Motto (adopted five years ago), “Not to be 
ministered unto but to minister.” has always been kept in mind 
and with each succeeding year we endeavor to fulfill our obli- 
gations to render service to all whom we can in any way reach. 


ANITA HODGKIN, 
Deaconess in Charge. 


Continued from page 15. 


street and, which, in a way, secludes the Chinese women who 
live in the section behind this. 

There is another building, a new one, at the left side of the 
compound. This is S. Lois’ school for girls, a day school only. 
The money for this building was and is still being raised by 
Miss Alice Clark. Quite a large sum towards it was sub- 
scribed by Chinese. There are eighty or more girls attending 
from the best Chinese families of Hankow. A Christian in- 
fluence pervades all instruction. The girls are obliged to 
attend services and there are among them a sufficient num- 
ber of Christians to exert influence. They have a Christian 
Endeavor Society which holds Bible classes well attended, 

They had a miracle play at Christmas time which was given 
in a most reverent spirit. 

Sometimes even with this spirit there will exist the real 
touch of Chinese incongruity. Miss Clark had loaned them a 
Chinese incense burner to use in the scene of the visit of the 
Three Wise Men, but they carelessly overfilled the burner 
with charcoal and it was too hot to lift by its handles. When 
to Miss Clark's horror she saw them about to bear it onto the 
stage balanced on top of a pink enamelled tooth brush mug. 

Also she discovered her choir of angels leaning against the 
wall waiting and one of the angels had pulled up her bor- 
rowed surplice, and stood with her hands in her trousers’ 
pockets, the most unangelic looking creature you may imagine. 


LovuIse O. RIDGLEY. 
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The Beauty of the Sanctuary. 
By Alice Lothrop. 


A visitor to San Francisco writes: “I drove and walked 
about your very interesting city during my brief sojourn there 
in your absence, and one day I found myself on Van Ness 


Avenue, which I remembered as a beautiful residential street 
—I believe the only broad level street you had with hand- 
some, spacious homes on either side ‘before the fire.” I was 
regretting what seemed to me a lost opportunity, in thus 
having given over to business houses, this street, unique in 
San Francisco, which I should have liked to see adorned with 
small parks and trees, like the Champs Elysees or Unter den 
Linden, when suddenly I came upon an edifice so’ lovely that 
the whole current of my thoughts was changed, and I stopped 
in admiration of the fair beauty of Saint Luke’s Church. The 
doors were open and I entered. It was a late Saturday after- 
noon and there was no service. No human being but myself 
was there. Quietly, I sat, a half hour, an hour,—-I do not 
know how long—peace came into my heart. The shadows 
deepened and lengthened and a subtle sense of mystery and 
holiness seemed to surround me. What was it? Something 
intangible but distinct—an experience I cannot put initio words 
—a spiritual need of which I was hardly conscious was met 
and partly satisfied in that lonely hour. 


“Naturally, I was drawn to service at eleven o’clock next 
morning. Service, sermon and music healed and helped me. 
You know the circumstances that were present with me then. 
I need not repeat them. You will understand, partly, at least, 
what it all meant and gave to me. That I am not a ‘Church- 
woman,’ in the sense in which you, Anglo-Catholics, use that 


inadequately explain such use of form and symbol as is obvi- 
ous to anyone present at a service. 


Hoping to transmute criticism into a kindly consideration 
for the opinions of others from whom they differ, I ask my 
readers to regard the matter broadly and to dismiss prejudice 
—pre-judgment—from their minds. 

Having thus appealed to the good nature of persons of my 
own faith, I submit herewith my reply to my friend’s inquiry 
about the Church, its Sanctuary and Services. 

After the usual preliminaries I wrote: 

“Saint Luke’s Church is unique in San Francisco and would 
be equally so, I believe, in an Eastern city. The grace of its 
lovely exterior, its beauty of outline, arrest the eye as one 
approaches it. The Church stands apart, somewhat remote 
from the commercial buildings that surround it, relieved in 
its almost pure white aspect against the blue sky of Cali- 
fornia as distinct and firm as the white figures on a Della 
Robbia plaque. 

“One lingers, almost fearing to enter lest the interior should 
be disappointing. But it does not happen so. The doors are 
wide and ever hospitably open. A well ordered vestibule leads 
into a dignified interior perfect in simplicity and proportion. 

“Over the entrance door is a lovely relief of the Blessed 
Mother and the Holy Child. 

“The nave is narrow for its height, with an effect of slender- 
ness that is restful and charming. It recalls chapels in the 
old churches of Europe that have similar graceful altitude. 
There is none of that sense of ‘coziness,’ agreeable in one’s 
morning room at home, but unsuitable to a silent, holy place 
of worship. 

“Five small, interesting windows on the north wall are in 
tender memory of loved ones; one, of a little child, by the 


St. Luke’s Church, San Francisco 


term, you are aware, and I have seldom been present at one 
of your services. 


“Now will you, of your goodness, tell me something about 
them and make clear to me, as if I were wholly ignorant of 
the subject, the Symbolism of every observance, of all appoint- 
ments within the Chancel, and of everything used by the 
Clergyman in conducting the services? I want to know the 
significance of the three steps approaching the lovely altar: 
why there are seven suspended lamps, always alight: of the 
candles in candelabra and the two larger ones back of the 
altar. So little do I know the ethics, possibly the require- 
ments, of the Church, I was not sure that I might communi- 
cate, with others, at the Holy Hucharist—a name less familiar 
to me than Holy Communion. Still, I had a spiritual part in 
it, and so reverent was it all, so stimulating to devotion, that 
I fee! one with those others, and desirous to know more about 
what I now believe must be the Church of the living God.” 

This was my friend’s letter, and it suggested to me that 
there may be many, even among communicants, who only 
vaguely understand the significance of Symbolism. _Inter- 
preted, it seems to blend with the very essence of our re- 
ligion, and to become a vital aid to devotion and worship. 


With, however, a far closer and fuller knowledge of the sub- 
ject than I can pretend to have, a brief article could only very 


Baptismal Font. These five windows are seen through the 
spacious arches that define the nave. Two very splendi«| 
memorial windows in warm, harmonious colors throw a sub- 
dued light over the Chancel. The subject of the first is Saint 
Michael, the Warrior Angel, sword in hand; of the second, 
the Angel of Praise, with the old Jewish Harp in the left 
hand, the right hand striking a chord. 


“Returning to the entrance, a Service Flag hangs on the 
south wall. Fifty young men at this time have gone from 
Saint Luke’s Church into the service of their country. On 
the outer south wall is an interesting tablet to the memory of 
Frank Norris, one of the most distinguished Californian 
writers. 


“High up in the nave, at the eastern end, is the Rood Beam, 
surmounted by a beautiful wooden Crucifix, an enlarged copy 
of one brought from Ober-Ammergau. On the Beam, in deeply 
carved gold letters in Latin text, is the sentence: ‘God s80 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son that all 
who believe on Him should not perish but have everlasting 
life.’ 

“The pulpit, chaste, elegant, and old in design, is carried to 
a height suited to that of the nave. The steps and curving 
rail leading to it are graceful and pleasing. 

“Over the pulpit is a canopy lined with a rich and costly 
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crimson velvet, held in place by bronze castings with a hand- 
some center ornament. This canopy is of solid proportions 
and is supported by a strong bronze arm. Massive as it is, 
the proportion and shape are so good, the distance above, and 
separateness from, the pulpit, so well defined and determined 
that a certain lightness and grace belong to it and relieve it of 
all sense of oppressiveness. 

“Just back of the pulpit is a small, very old, finely carved 
wooden Cross, brought from an old French church, a beautiful 
object, visible from the nave. 


“The organ is plain in exterior, dignified and unobtrusive 


in the Chancel. The choir stalls are simple and appropriate 
in form and finish, as is also the Chancel rail carved in design 
similar to that on the pulpit. 

“On the north wall of the Chancel is placed a superb hang- 
ing of silver and blue velvet brocade, a part of the Coronation 
velvet that hung in the Chancel of Westminster Abbey at the 
Coronation of King George the Fifth, and Queen Mary. The 
background is silver, the raised design in velvet is the Rose 
of England, the Shamrock of Ireland and the Thistle of Scot- 
land. This brocade was woven at Spitalfields, where all fabrics 
for similar use by English Royalty have been woven since the 
time of the Crusades. 

“Next, by the north wall, is the Bishop’s Chair. On the 
east wall, on either side of the Reredos, are two charming 
tablets, one, of the Blessed Virgin, the other, the Angel of the 
Annunciation. 

“A large Memorial Window, beautiful in drawing and color, 
is placed over the Altar. The center panel has a very lovely 
figure of the Angel of the Resurrection. 

“In front of this window, but not obscuring it, rises the 
graceful Reredos. Five pointed arches, the center one higher 
than the others, suggest devotion and aspiration. Their out- 
line and open tracery are light and firm with a lace-like 
fineness of carving and finish. 

“Within the Sanctuary and marking the window above the 
Altar is a marble tablet to the memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Drown. Mr. Drown was for years Chancellor of the Diocese 
and Warden of Saint Luke’s. 

“On the south wall is a niche containing some of the arti- 
cles used in the offices. 

“The Altar Rail is of purest white marble, and was executed 
in Italy for Saint Luke’s Church in a rich design of wheat and 
drocping branches of grapes, symbols of the Bread and the 
Wine in the Holy Eucharist. 

“The three steps of approach to the Altar, within the Altar 
Rail, symbolize the three Cardinal Virtues,—Faith, Hope and 
Charity. 

“In thus enumerating the appointments of the Sanctuary, 
I have reserved the Holy Altar, their crown and glory to the 
last. 

“The name, Altar, as you Know is from altus, high. It is 
the symbol of Calvary, the hill on which our Lord was cruci- 
fied. Like the keystone of the arch, the Altar is the support of 
the whole edifice, the purpose and ultimate object of every 
service. In Saint Luke’s Church, the white purity of Altar 
and Reredos, with the gentle glow and radiance above from an 
invisible source, is soothing to soul and sense. Holiness and 
devotion seem to flow from the Sanctuary and enter the heart 
of every devout worshipper. The Altar is simple, almost 
severe in line and finish, thus giving a soft contrast to the 
open beauty of the light, upspringing arches and points of the 
Reredos. On the Re-Table stand a beautiful jeweled Cross, 
two large candlesticks with candles, and vases for flowers. 
Flowers are a lovely symbol of the Resurrection. They have 
risen in beauty and to a fuller life from the buried seed. 

“‘Christ is the Light of the World.’ The light above the 
Reredos: the two Eucharistic Candles and the Candelabra in 
the Chancel, are a symbol of the Light brought into the world 
by our blessed Lord. There is symbolism in the number of 
candles used. The two large Eucharistic Candles symbolize 
the Divine nature and the human nature in Christ. The five 
branched lights, the five wounds given our Lord; the seven 
lamps suspended from the Rood Beam, the two essential Sac- 
raments of Baptism and Communion and the five minor rites. 
They symbolize, also, the seven Spirits of God standing before 
the Throne, and the seven gifts bestowed by the Holy Spirit 
in the laying on of an Apostolic Bishop’s hands in the Holy 
Rite of Confirmation. 

“The Fair Linen Cloth covers the Altar Table and falls over 
at either end. 

“The Corporal is a square piece of linen laid on the Fair 
Linen Cloth and on it rest the Eucharistic Vessels. 

“The Pall is a stiff cardboard covering the Chalice. 

“The Purificator, a small piece of linen for drying the 
vessels after they have been rinsed. These four symbolize the 
four garments in which Our Lord was interred. 

“The Burse and the Chalice Veil are for convenience simply 
and are not symbolical. 

“The Vestments of the Priest vary in color with the seasons 
of the Church. The black scarf is worn during the offices of 
the Church, apart from that of the Holy Communion. 


“Within the Chancel is a marble tablet, in affectionate mem- 
ory of the Reverend Burr M. Weeden, a beloved Rector of 
Saint Luke’s Church. 

“The Lectern, wholly in bronze, is fine in detail, conven- 
tional and appropriate in form. 

“Closely allied to symbolism is the beauty of Church and 
Chancel; the elegance, as well as the simple propriety of their 
appointments. For centuries the Churches of England have 
recognized this and have enriched Church and Altar with 
ecclesiastical adornments, by the inspiration of deep devotion 
and the consecration of great wealth. It is only within the 
last hundred years that the Episcopal Church of our own 
country has given attention and cordial assent to rich decora- 
tion of our Churches. 

“In days far back in time, the Sanctuary offered refuge 
and safety to an offender. Holiness was believed to be 
actually ‘contagious,’ and one was touched, partly healed, 
wholly protected by entrance therein. Such an atmosphere 
lingers in Saint Luke’s. Silence within its walls is not only 
required, but speech in front of the Chancel, except in song and 
responses, seems sacrilege. I do not know any other congre- 
gation so quiet and decorous as that of the worshippers pres- 
ent at every service held in Saint Luke’s. Undoubtedly devo- 
tion grows in a quiet hour alone in church, spent in medita- 
tion and prayer, but there is even greater help to most of us 
in the service at the Altar with its holy offices. Some souls 
require ‘an outward and visible sign of an inward and spir- 
itual grace.’ To these, the symbolism of the service is an 
almost tangible expression of faith,—an illumination on the 
way. 

“One is often asked by persons accustomed to a plainer 
service, ‘but why do you not go “over” to the Roman Catholic 
Church, altogether?’ This always strikes me as a superficial 
and commonplace inquiry. Resemblances in belief and service 
do exist,—the differences, however, in many respects, are wide 
and fundamental. A little investigation, easily made, reveals 
them distinctly, so I need not present them here. 

“I am glad, my dear friend, that the services at Saint Luke’s 
Church manifested to you not alone the beauty, but suggested 
also an inherent meaning in religious symbolism. Those ser- 
vices are so reverent, so simple, so clear cut, so persona! 
withal and so direct, that I believe they must appeal to all 
and offend none. 

“T hope I have made the subject clearer to you. You will 
find books that will relieve it of all obscurity, and I truly feel 
that it will become an aid to your spiritual life and ex- 
perience.” 


The Bible Class for Women. 


I wonder how many women have missed the opportunity of 
spending ‘‘one golden hour,” from 1:30 to 2:30 every Friday 
afternoon, in the Bishop’s room at the Cathedral. At that 
time Miss Barnes is conducting most efficiently a Bible class 
for women, taking as the subject, “The Life of Christ.” Out 
of her knowledge of the Scriptures, and possessing the power 
of imparting it to others, the class is lead through the his- 
torical part, and then shown how to apply the lesson, in a 
spiritual way, to our everyday life. 

Come and join the class, for all women are most cordially 
invited, and learn of Him, Who is “meek and lowly in heart, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For My yoke is easy, 
and My burden is light.” 

F. G. Burpick. 


The Daughters of the King Bible Class. 


In addition to the Cathedral Bible Class, Miss Barnes will 
hold a special class for The Daughters of the King of the 
Diocese of California, beginning Friday, April the fifth, at 
3:30 P. M., in the Chapel at the corner of Taylor and Sacra- 
mento Streets. 

This class will be known as The Daughters of the King 
Bible Class and it is earnestly hoped that all Daughters will 
take advantage of this opportunity of learning more of God's 
Word and strengthening of the spiritual life. A hearty in- 
vitation is extended to all women to come and share this 
privilege. 


Allies War Relief Work Rooms 
54 POST STREET 
Mrs. James Ellis Tucker, Chairman 


SEWING FOR ALL OUR ALLIES, 
BELGIUM, FRANCE, SERBIA, ITALY, &c. 


OPEN DAILY FROM 9.00 A. M. 
ALL WELCOME 
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Province of the Pacific. 


El Capitan. 

All hail to thee, thou sentinel ever true, 
That from thy cloud-crowned summit in the sky, 

Close to the stars and the great sun on high, 
Upon the meadows green and emerald hue 
Of the swift river, the shaggy forest too, 
At all the sights that in thy vision lie 
Doth gaze with fond protection in thine eye, 
And evermore shall still thy love renew. 
Ah! how like this Our Heavenly Father's care 
O’er all His people in this world below, 
Who oft so sorely need Him as their guide; 
Like this—but so much greater that the flow 
Of His vast love can scatter grim despair 
And draw us to Him always to abide. 

MARGARET Eppy Howse, 


“Over the Top’’—A Challenge from Sacramento. 


“Write of what women have done in your Diocese, or of 
what they might do,” came the request. 

I could find traces of but one “out of the ordinary” thing 
which women in the Diocese of Sacramento are doing, though 
of course they are working busily in every Parish. This 
special star goes in the crown of the Women’s Guild of St. 
Paul's Parish, Sacramento. They, a Guild of seventy women, 
have undertaken to raise $700 before August by earning $10 
each. No bazaar, sale of work, oyster suppers, amateur 
theatricals or other undignified, irreverent means of coaxing 
from unwilling pockets the money with which to carry on the 
work of God, but an honest, earnest, individual effort to earn 
or save the required sum in the set time. All hail! St. Paul’s 
Guild, may you get “over the top” with glory! 

Once a month they meet and serve.a lunch at which they 
confer as to progress and exchange ideas on methods which 
members are using or finding out, and the whole enterprise is 
binding the women closer to each other, and closer to their 
Church. Chiefly now to be desired is a corporate Communion 
for God’s blessing on their undertaking and on its fruits, be 


they what they may. All hail! 


Now as to an “over the top” that might be, aye, that 
should be. 

Conservation is always woman’s big job. What is a bigger 
job than the conservation of the children of our Churches,— 
who are the Church of the future? Our children will have a 
new world to face as they come to maturity, a new world, 
though the flesh and the devil remain the same. What will 
be the result if they face this new world without a knowledge 
of and love for the “Father Almighty, Creator of Heaven and 
earth?” 

It is our responsibility, it is our privilege, to lead them 
into the knowledge which gilds for us even the dark war 
clouds which overshadow the months. We ought to conserve 
them and some are striving to, but the workers are all too 
few for the task. 

One mother in this Diocese gets her three children ready 
for Sunday School and then herself takes charge of the 
Primary Department, and there are others who give a like 
service, yet the number is far from sufficient. Children wan- 
der into Sunday School and find the over-crowded class of a 
faithful teacher, whose work would count deeply had she less 
than half the number of pupils, and they stay to giggle; or 
they find a limp handful seated uninterestedly around an ir- 
regular teacher, and they wander out again with a little callous 
of indifference which was not there before. And it is you 
who are responsible for it. What do you do Sunday morning, 
you who are reading this? Sit at home in calm satisfaction 
over the morning paper? 

“How much owest thou thy Lord this Easter? You have 
never taught? You don’t know enough? Consecration and 
love, love for God, and love for man, count for more than 
experience, for more than knowledge. Experience will come, 
and knowledge will grow with use, will grow fast when fer- 
tilized with love. 

Ask the Superintendent of your Church School if you can 
help him and if by any chance he has teachers and substitutes 
enough; suggest that he put your name on his list to be called 
on when he does need help. Meantime get Harvey's “Picture 
Work, Patterson Du Bois’ “Point of Contact in Teaching,” or 
Margaret Slatterly’s “Talks with the Training Class,” all small 
and very interesting little books, and be preparing for the 
blessed day when you are called on. Or apply at another 
Church School where they may be praying for your appear- 
ance. Will you not, as a thank offering this Faster do your bit 
to help our Church Schools in their tremendous task? 

Yes, you are knitting for the Red Cross, you are saving 


for the Nation, your time is very full. What are you doing 
for God? How much time are you giving to God? “Render 
unto Cw#sar” that is right and good, but do not forget to 
“render unto God the things which are God's.” 

DEACONESS CLARK. 


Work of the Church Women in the Diocese of Oregon. 


The Churchwomen of the Diocese have always used their 
energies in helping the schools, hospitals and Missions estab- 
lished by their Bishop. Such work never shows in reports. 
In 1868 Bishop Morris was enabled to found St. Helen’s Hall. 
a boarding and day school for girls, which up to the present 
time has met with marked success and is now doing a splendid 
work. Bishop Morris established the Good Samaritan Hospita! 
in 1875, which today ranks third among the Church hospitals 
of the United States. The buildings and equipment are valued 
at about three hundred thousand dollars. 

St. Elizabeth’s Home for wayward girls was established 
in 1909 in Portland by the Sisters of St. John Baptist, ani 
continued with the help of the Churchwomen for five years. 

Many women took great interest in a Social Service 
League started by Bishop Scadding with the help of the City 
Missionary, Rev. F. K. Howard. Their work was to visit ani 
hold services at the City and County institutions. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. R. W. Hastings the League 
started a convalescent home for poor people. It is not now 
under the care of the Church, but many Churchwomen arr 
still working for it. 

Through the efforts of the women several Missions have 
been established with the help of Archdeacon Chambers. 

At Hillsboro an attractive Chapel and Guild rooms were 
made from an old house. 

At Gardner a very attractive Church has been built, en- 
tirely free from debt, and they are always among the first to 
pay their assessments. 

All Churches and Missions have a Guild that helps with 
the running expenses and there are about twenty-five branches 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary. They send boxes at Christma: 
time to some Western Missionary and each spring send use. 
ful boxes to Alaska. Each Branch gives money for the appor- 
tionment. All are doing Red Cross and patriotic work. 

Mary W. BLIss. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
Los Angeles. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of Los Angeles 
was one of the first organizations to be outlined by Bisho) 
Johnson when he came to his newly formed diocese twenty- 
two years ago. Since then, with the growth of the State, 
many new towns have come into existence, and whenever a 
new town was on the way, the Bishop has immediately plant- 
ed the Church, and almost simultaneously the Auxiliary. 

We of the southern Diocese have almost adopted Tanana, 
Alaska, and each year our shipments to that Mission include 
many bales and boxes. So long have we cared for this Mis- 
sion, that we know its wants, and supply not only what they 
want on their list, but add other things, chosen, we think, 
wisely and understandingly, as our appreciative letters 
show. Alaska is our Lenten work. 

During Advent, we work for our own devoted Mission- 
aries, and there are many in the southern field. 

To them we send much that is new—and altogether try 
to fill out the lists, as they are made. 

We answer, we think, fairly generously the calls from 
other sources, specials to foreign fields and whenever speak- 
ers tell us of their needs, we do, perhaps, not all we wish but 
what we can. 

One thing we do, in which the Auxiliary has much pleas- 
ure, is supplying new Mission churches with necessary ecclesi- 
astical and dignified furnishings and often adding to the 
priest’s vestments, 

In addition to the usual divisions, under Diocesan secre- 
taries, the children of the Diocese are organized into a branch 
(The Little Helpers), and as soon as they are able to talk, 
get the spirit of Missions to the little children of the world. 

Mrs. Hubert, President of the Woman’s Auxiliary, intro- 
duced the innovation of having clergy and Diocesan officers 
meet in Convention Week for a short conference on mutually 
interesting problems. | 

There was also a dinner in the evening, with the Bishop, 
clergy and many of the delegates present. The speakers, 
more or less, touched on the Church and the present day or 
immediate problems. . 

That the very interesting and rapidly enlarging work, 
among the Japanese, under a priest of their own people, is a 
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Diocesan work, is a source of gratification to the Woman's 
Auxiliary, as the expense of his education, at an Eastern 
theological seminary, travel as well, were borne by the Aux- 
iliary. 

To Mrs. W, F. Hubbard, in whose special charge, was the 
Japanese Mission, and to which, even when so very ill, she 
gave much thought, the credit largely belongs. The Mission 
in a way is a monument to her unselfish work in this Dio- 
cese. 

LAURA Grove SMITH. 

Los Angeles. 


Diocese of Olympia. 

The House of Churchwomen of the Diocese of Olympia, 
Washington, have voted to take up the work of the Church 
Periodical Club and devote their best endeavor toward making 
a success of the undertaking. Having the Rev. Herman Page 
as Voluntary Chaplain at Camp Lewis gives an added oppor- 
tunity as well as an impetus to the work. 

The various branches of the Women’s Auxiliary in the Dio- 
cese of Olympia, Washington, are hard at work on boxes for 
the school and hospital at Fort Yukon, Alaska. Work meet- 
ings are held one day of each week during Lent in addition 
to the regular meetings during the rest of the working year. 
The Annual Meeting will be held at the close of the work 
year when the boxes are packed for shipment and full reports 
of the work can be made. 

Query:—If more Churchpeople read the Church periodicals 
would they not become enthusiastic over the Church’s under- 
takings and accomplishments? 

Query No. 2:—lIf the proper Boards should appropriate a 
sum of money toward the expense of publishing the periodi- 
cals, so that said periodicals could be placed in the hands of 
the subscribers at a much lower price, would not the list of 
subscribers be greatly increased? 

C. A. Scorr. 


Women’s Work in the District of Spokane. 


The Missionary Jurisdiction of Spokane, which has re- 
cently celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, comprises that 
part of the State of Washington which lies east of the summit 
of the Cascade Mountains and is commercially spoken of as 
the “Inland Empire.” 

In coming to reside in this district three years ago it was 
a great satisfaction to find Churchwomen not only active in 
parish life, but in civic affairs as well, and to find the Spokane 
branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions 
well organized, well officered and well informed in the plans 
and methods and principles of the general organization. It 
has been a satisfaction and an uplift each year to attend the 
services and meetings of Women’s Day in the See City at the 
time of Convocation. Here it is a pleasure to meet not only 
the cordial, earnest.and active Churchwomen of the city, but, 
also, to meet women from the remote parts of the district, 
many of whom have not only been helping to plant the Church 
in the small communities, but who have also watered and 
tended most faithfully. In the city of Spokane, Brunot Hall 
for Girls, and in Walla Walla, St. Paul’s School for Girks, 
presided over by thorough Churchwomen, have for a number 
of vears been training Church girls to take their proper places 
in the Church life of Washington as well as neighboring 
States. St. Luke’s Hospital and the Church Home for Chil- 
dren have to a large degree been made possible by the con- 
tinued efforts of Churchwomen, An active branch of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, efficiently looking after the class of 
girls to whom it appeals, in the city of Spokane, owes its 
existence and maintenance to the efforts of Churchwomen. 
Last year very special stress was laid upon Mission study 
classes, with the result that classes were carried on in far- 
away places where such efforts are ofttimes deemed impos- 
sible. A year ago, when the call came for workers for the 
Red Cross, I think no one class of women responded more 
generally and no one class has remained more faithful to the 
work than our own Churchwomen. Led by our Bishop's wife, 
who acted as President of the Red Cross in our See City for 
many months, Churchwomen have shown themselves full of 
patriotism and Christian spirit. 

To the reader it may seem that the Churchwomen of the 
Missionary District of Spokane are doing just the common- 
place things, and so they are; they are doing the common- 
place things as duty demands with hearts and minds and 
hands ready for new opportunities as they come. 

SARAH N, MYNARD, 
Yakima, Washington. 


District of Eastern Oregon. 


The House of Churchwomen of Eastern Oregon send 


thanks to our California neighbors for the honor of representa- 
tion in the Women’s Edition of the Paciric CHurcHMAN. We 
are asked to make known the fact that we are “on the map.” 


Those who are geographically inclined may find us on a nice 
big map covering an area of 65,683 square miles comprising 
seventeen large counties, and the big little towns may be 
found without aid of a magnifying glass. 

It is well known that this region was a part of the Dio- 
cese of Oregon previous to October, 1907, at which time the 
General Convention formed it into a Missionary District and 
the Right Rev. Robert L. Paddock, D. D., was consecrated 
Bishop of Eastern Oregon December 18th, 1907. 

There are four parishes in the District. St. Stephens of 
Baker, St. Peter’s of La Grande, Church of the Redeemer at 
Pendleton, and St. Paul’s of The Dalles. There are both or- 
ganized and unorganized missions and a constantly growing 
number of preaching stations. Deaconess Knight, who for a 
number of years was the Bishop’s Assistant in this field, tried 
to visit these stations once or twice a year. 

Though Bishop Paddock calls Hood River his home, you 
may well imagine, if you turn once more to our big map, how 
seldom he has the privilege of an “At Home.” Wherever the 
Bishop goes visiting there is rejoicing followed by regret that 
the visits are not more frequent, and of longer duration. 

It seems safe to say that the Churchwomen of eastern 
Oregon, though comparatively few in number have a sense of 
duty to their Church and maintain praiseworthy organizations. 
The oldest branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary is that of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Pendleton, dating from the visit of 
Mrs. Twing (Miss Mary Emery) in 1893. 

The work of the Auxiliary has been regularly conducted 
since 1895 and at the present time the special things for 
which the Auxiliary stands, are becoming better understood 
by many who have formerly said, “I don’t believe in Missions.” 

At the Auxiliary meeting held during the Convocation at 
Pendleton, May 17th, 1911, Bishop Paddock expressed his de- 
sire for the establishment of a House of Churchwomen, and 
this was done under the direction and advice of Deaconess 
Knight and the Bishop’s sister, Mrs. Miller of Tacoma. The 
initial President was Mrs. Lulu D. Crandall of The Dalles. 
Mrs. Lina Sturgis of Pendleton is now President. 

The question as to whether women should be admitted to 
the Councils of the Church will, no doubt, be properly ad- 
justed in time. Is it not true that Churchwomen invariably 
receive a due share of consideration and praise from our Bish- 
ops and Clergy? 

Eastern Oregon wishes all possible success to the Easter 
Number of the Pacific Churchwoman. 

Mrs. HAILeyY, 
Secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Church of the Redeemer. 
Pendleton, Oregon. 


District of Nevada. 

In the half-century of work by the Church in Nevada, so 
far as we know today, there has been but one woman definitely 
employed under salary in it. This devoted worker was Miss 
Marian Taylor, who for about seventeen years servel among 
the Indians at Pyramid Lake Reservation. She devoted her 
life to them and brought hundreds to bantism. She trained 
up the voung people and today we have there a splendid con- 
gregation of communicants as the result of her labors. She 
was a power for good among these people and her works do 
follow her. She was supported in her work by the Woman's 
Auxiliary of the Diocese of Western New York. 

Whitaker Hall, the school for girls, during its lifetime 
graduated scores of young women who are to be found all 
over the State interested in and working for the Church. In 
the pioneer days of a missionary district Church Schools serve 
a splendid purpose. Whitaker Hall was sold and the income 
from the net proceeds is now used to educate voung women at 
the State University. These women go out into the State and 
are a nucleus in small places around whom it is possible to 
build up Church work. It is hoped one or more of these 
students will take further training in a deaconess school and 
devote themselves to the missionary field. In Nevada we need 
two women workers—one on the Indian Reservation and one 
in the smaller communities, supplementing the work of the 
priest who goes occasionally, by organizing Sunday Schools, 
advising the Guilds, encouraging the Auxiliary, and in many 
ways doing a most important work. 

Owing to the extent of territory in Nevada, the mauy 
small communities widely separated, the few clergy, it often 
happens that services of the Church must be discontinued 
temporarily, or held very occasionally. Under these circum- 
stances it usually is the Woman’s Guild or a little group of 
Sunday School teachers who keep interest alive. 

The Woman's Auxiliary is organized in Nevada with 
District officers. There are four branches and it is expected 
as many more will soon be organized. Flourishing Junior and 
Babies’ branches are in Trinity Parish, Reno. The Auxiliary 
devotes itself wholly to missionary work, which cannot always 
be said. 

Any account of woman’s work in Nevada would not be 
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complete without some mention of the splendid wives of our 
Missionaries. They are foremost in every good work. None 
will ever know the sacrifices they continually make for the 
sake of the cause. Their self-denial is wonderful. They do 
more than their part of the work of the laity. Also they 
share all the parson’s trials and put up with the parson in 
addition! 
THEovorA Stusss FULTON. 


District of Utah. 

The Annual Convocation of the Jurisdiction of Utah oc- 
curred January 30th and 3ist, with the ordination of the 
Rev. Stephen Cutter Clark to the priesthood by the Rt. Rev. 
Geo. C. Hunting of Nevada. The presentation was made by 
Archdeacon Reese and the sermon preached by the Rev. Jesse 
Herbert Dennis of St. Paul’s Church, Salt Lake City, The 
date of the ecclesiastical year in Utah has been changed to 
conform to that of the civil year. 

It is not always pleasant or profitable to listen to one 
who has the courage of his convictions, he is often very tire- 
some by the time he is through expressing them. However, 
were I a bishop preaching an ordination sermon, I would line 
up the clergy, select a text say from the Spirii of Missions, 
and give them a plain, matter-of-fact talk that they improve 
their opportunities, which, if ignored, the loss would be their 
own. I would teach them that progress and happiness do not 
depend upon the manner in which we treat ourselves but 
largely upon our treatment of our fellow men; that Mr. Gulli- 
ver did not limit the blessing to him who makes two ears 
of corn or two blades of grass grow where only one grew be- 
fore to agricultural discovery. 

Our year just closed has been pleasant but has it been 
profitable to our souls, has sympathy been awakened, has 
interest been increased, what more could we have done? Even 
the simple invitation extended to woman communicants 
whose privilege of birthright it is to express their willing- 
ness to be considered members of the Woman’s Auxiliary has 
in many instances proved a stumbling block. “There are so 
many, many things, so much coming and going we have no 
leisure in which to eat properly,” forgetting if they ever 
knew that time spent for the Woman’s Auxiliary is time well 
spent upon which the Divine blessing is pronounced. Enthusi- 
asm is a requisite for success in any undertaking and in the 
work of the Woman’s Auxiliary it holds a first place. After 
fifty years the wisdom of the Woman's Auxiliary is not to be 
questioned but uniform and steady growth can never be ac- 
complished without persevering effort in the direction of per- 
sonal appeal—to spread the Auxiliary spirit should be our 
continued endeavor, that we may be the bringers of glad tid- 
ings of faithful endeavor and higher achievement lest we be 
“found wanting.” 

Perhaps the most energetic of our woman’s work just 
now is that done by the Girls’ Friendly Society. 


H. D, M. 


District of Arizona. 
One of the Needs of the Great Southwest. 

I was asked to write a short account of some aspect of 
woman's work in our great Southwest. We are full of at- 
tempts of every kind, even as we are full of needs of every 
kind. But perhaps the need which is the most apparent is 
that caused by the constant and ever-increasing presence 
amongst us of the great white plague. There are those who 
come to us who have the wherewithal for comfort and care, 
even luxury, who yet cannot te helped. There is the more 
pathetic side still, in those who come with none of this world’s 
goods, thinking that but to live in this Arizona sunshine will 
in itself act as an elixir of life; and so our tent-cities with 
their needs arise, and scattered tents and simple homes, often 
mere shacks, dot our deserts and our hill-sides. 

Attempts have been made and are being made to arrest this 
plague. Our Church has its hospitals,—St. Luke’s Home in 
Phoenix, St. Luke’s in the Mountains in Prescott, and very 
recently, €t. Luke’s in the Desert, in Tucson. Hospitals and 
physical comforts and helps will do their part, but behind 
these endeavors must be the woman’s heart and the woman's 
touch of sympathy, pointing as it ever does, Godward, to meet 
the soul's deep distress. 

LAURA F. M. Drxon. 
Grace Church Rectory, Tucson, Arizona. 


This happened nearly thirty years ago, but as it is true, 
it may bear repeating: 

Two little boys, sons of an actor, one eight years of age, 
and the other five, were arguing one day about things they 
could remember. Charles, the older one, remarkable for a 
good memory, was telling how he could remember seeing his 
father play in “The Lights O’ London” at the Grand Opera 
House, New York, before he was three years old, and what 
fun he used to have playing around in the marble corridors, 
while his father was talking with his friends. Walter, not to 


be outdone, said, “So did I.” “Ah!” said Charles indignantly, 
“You wasn't there; you wasn’t born; you was just dust flying 
around the streets.” “I bet I was,” answered Walter, “for 
dust gets into theatres.” 


Mobilizing Church Women. 


It must have occurred to every thoughtful woman as she 
co-operates with the government in plans for winning the war, 
that she can and ought to give of the same ability in helping 
her Church face the problems that are confronting her in these 
days of transition. We cannot but feel the seriousness of the 
days that will follow the war, days of social and economic 
change, when the Church should be ready to do her part in 
meeting and solving these problems in a strong and fearless 
way. 

The women of the nation have been mobilized to help the 
country in her time of need, they are not only knitting and 
canning at home but serving on the most important committees 
at Washington in an effective and satisfactory manner. They 
are serving equally with men. It would be a right and splen- 
did thing if the Church would summon her women to co- 
operate in solving present day and future problems. 

Some large plan should be devised that would make every 
clergyman, layman and woman available to the Church. The 
experiment of using men and women together, on an equzi 
basis, has proved a success for the government: so it woul(! 
for the Church. 

Many talented women, of our communion, some of them 
able organizers and club leaders, are not using their ability 
for the Church, because their co-operation in the administra- 
tive affairs of the Church has never existed. The organizations 
for women in the Church today are archaic and belong to a 
past generation, when women were enlarging their scope of 
service, to a little larger place than the domestic circle. This 
phase is past. Churchwomen must keep step with the times. 
Their organizations must command the interest and useful- 
ness of the modern woman. An epoch is here. The oppor- 
tunity to broaden and enlarge the service of women must be 
grasped. Brains as well as hearts and hands must be em. 
ployed. As women have responded with alacrity to the call o! 
country, so they would respond to the call of Church. 

When mobilization will have been accomplished and 
Churchwomen have been organized for effective action, perhajs 
the first problem, because it is a spiritual one, to challenge 
their attention and arouse deep interest, will be that of church 
attendance. If the churches are practically empty from Sun. 
day to Sunday, there must be a reason. It is the responsibil- 
ity of every Churchwoman, as it is the responsibility of the 
clergy and laymen, to get to the root of the condition tha’ 
exists, and threatens the life of the Church. The reason lies 
beneath externals. The form of worship has been tested by 
time and found adequate. Not tinkering, but wise and effec- 
tive measures are demanded. 

The second problem might be that of religious education. 
which appeals at once to the imagination, because of its 
boundless cultural character. It should embrace in its plan 
men and women as well as children. A committee of capable 
women in every parish and mission,.making effective the plans 
of the General Board of Religious Education, which are ad- 
mirably suited to this purpose, would revolutionize our Sun- 
day Schools. 

Church maintenance is another. A special course of edu- 
cation will undoubtedly have to be devised to abolish the old 
ideas of earning money to support clergy and finance business 
obligations, through bazaars and church suppers, methods 
neither dignified nor worthy, and establish universal and 
direct contribution. 

In social service the well informed and intelligent co- 
operation of women is necessary. Hitherto woman’s part in 
this essential department of the Church’s activity has been 
limited to volunteer work in city missions. The future will 
demand a program along the lines of advanced social ideas 
that will cope with the great economic and social readjust- 
ments, the accomplishment of which will demand for complete- 
ness the consecrated feminine mind. 

An appreciation of missions in the light of new oppor- 
tunity co-ordinates both the practical and spiritual essentials 
of the foregoing and principal activities of the Church, and 
unites them with the necessities and spirit of this new age. 
The ideal of missions is that of Christian democracy, the 
reconciliation of man to his brother, and man to his God. 
This vision lifts missions far above the usual level of reluc- 
tant, desultory and stilted study of some station on the mis- 
sionary map, and the sending of boxes; and focuses the efforts 
of hands, minds and hearts upon an ideal of Christian democ- 
racy that embraces the world. | 

The foregoing suggestion for ‘mobilizing Church women 
is an attempt to bring some realization of what co-operation 
might mean to the Church. 


JESSIE CUTHBERT Woop, 
District of San Joaquin. 
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“At Attention’”—A Suggestion. 


It is undoubtedly true that forms and ceremonies appeal 
to some natures more than to others. Is it not equally true 
that all recognized forms should be the outward and visible 
expression of an inward spirit and that the repeated expression 
serves to intensify the inward spirit. 

Some weeks ago a girlish figure slipped into one of the pews 
at the cathedral. The face was hidden, there was nothing to 
suggest anything but youth and immaturity. But with the 
opening chords of the National anthem the little figure stif- 
fened, the head was raised proudly, shoulders were squared, 
the hands were dropped to the side and every fibre of that 
girlish body was “At Attention.” It was not necessary to see 
the face to know that determination and devotion to her coun- 
try glowed in her heart. 

As the weeks have passed the whispering and smiling have 
lessened and there is much less indifference in the physical 
attitudes of the men and women present during that beauti- 
ful ceremony of the unfurling of the flag while the National 
anthem is being played. But there is little visible in the con- 
gregation to suggest to an observer this patriotism which is 
doubtless in every mind. 

Are we awake fully to the realization that the utmost help 
given by every man, every woman, every child of America is 
of value in bringing to an end the terrible struggle for the 
supremacy of right? Will not every form giving expression ‘o 
patriotism intensify the inward spirit of devoted purpose? 

This suggestion is offered. Let the “salute to the flag’ he 
set to a simple melody harmonizing with the National anthem 
and let it be sung at the sessions of the Sunday school or 
public gatherings of children. And during the “salute to the 
flag,” or the playing of the National anthem, which ever it be 
and where ever it be, let every man, every woman and every 
child stand “At Attention.” 

Surely while our bodies are in an attitude expressing pa- 
triotic purpose, our hearts will be lifted to the throne of the 
King of kings and Lord of lords who is also our Father, in 
pleading for those of our own hearth, of our own country, and 
for those of every hearth and of every country who must 
share in the struggle which is helping to bring the Peace of 
God. 

FLORENCE G. LANGDON. 


A Plea for Prohibition. 


The amendment to make prohibition a law in the United 
States has, after many years of struggle, at last passed both 
Houses of Congress. It now only remains for the people in 
the requisite number of State legislatures—two-thirds—to 
make it a law within the next seven years. 

In this struggle women, and especially the white-ribboned 
band of the W. C. T. U. have borne an important part as tte 
following letter to Congressman Webb from Anna A. Gordon, 
the President of the National organization will testify: 

Congressman Webb: It is an honor to present to you, and 
through you, to the House of Representatives, the appeal of 
500,000 members of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
praying for the passage of the joint resolution providing for a 
referendum to the States on National Constitu-ional Prohibi- 
tion. This appeal comes from a host of home loving women 
who with untiring energy and unstinted devotion have wrought 
marvelously for the moral and spiritual advancement of our 
country. This appeal comes from half a million pairiots who 
answered promptly the call to the colors. The nobility of 
woman's sacrifice, the fine quality of her patriotic service, her 
keen discernment in the adjustment of industrial conditions 
for women and children, her tender ministrations at home 
and on the battle field should entitle her to the granting by 
the Congress of this appeal. 

In addition to the petition of women members of the Na- 


tional Woman's Christian Temperance Union, I beg to present 
a huge petition of the endorsers of the joint resolution for a 
referendum to the States on National Constitutional Prohibi- 
tion secured through the efforts of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and representing 8,000,000 men and women 
of our Republic. Adding to these the petitions sent directly 
to members of Congress it is safe to say chat our appeal is 
backed by more than 11,000,000 people. If these petitioners 
could be massed in solid phalanx in our capital city you would 
see more than thirty times the population of the District of 
Columbia. “Unquestionably it is an appeal for an act of true 
democracy, an appeal for a_ patriotic, economic measure. 
Autocracy and alcohol must both be overthrown. “Speed up” 


is the urgent cry echoing back to us from the awful battle 
fronts of Kurope. Speed up on the prohibition legislation is 
the respectful request of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union to the Congress of the United States. We pray that in 
this crucial time of a stupendous world-crisis the House of 
Representatives will rise to this exalted opportunity and give 
to the legislatures of the various States the chance to deal 
with a question so enormously vital to the economic and moral 
interests of our Republic. When the war is over and a righte- 
ous peace has been secured, only the clear brain of a sober 
Nation can be intrusted with the solution of the mighty prob- 
lems that will then confront the greatest democracy on earth 
—The United States of America. 
ANNA A, GORDON, 
President National W. C. T. U. 


The necessity of this law to help in the upbuilding of a 
strong nation, and in the protection and development of the 
best impulses in all classes was strongly emphasized in the 
stockyard wage arbitration a few days ago in Chicago by El- 
bert Beeman, when he said residents of the district known 
as “Back of the Yards,’ which embraces one hundred and 
twenty-five square blocks of tenements and is occupied almost 
exclusively by foreign born laborers spend $4,500,000 a year 
for drink. In this district there are three hundred saloons, 
seventy-five more saloons than retail stores where food is 
sold. 

Witnesses for the packers declared that the saloon was re- 
sponsible for much of the poverty and distréss among the 
foreign born laborers employed in the stockyards. One block 
in the section which contains thirteen saloons is known as 
“Whisky Point.” 

Certainly such evidence should make us consider whether 
we are doing our whole duty by the immigrants who have 
come to our shores. They have made one final effort to better 
their conditions by coming to free America where they have 
been told happy homes are easily made. They are poor, ignor- 
ant of cur language, illiterate, but do we not owe them better 
surroundings? And their children, future citizens of our coun- 
try, will their ideals of happiness, formed in an atmosphere 
of self-indulgence and vice help to raise the standards of liv- 
ing in the United States? Will democracy be safe in the 
hands of such citizens if conditions are not changed and an 
effort made to elevate and humanize rather than to degrade; 
a neighborly attempt to fraternize rather than to neglect, 
desert, and leave to human vampires who feed and fatten 
upon the degradation they accomplish through means put 
within their power by the laws of our country? 

Such examples are, by no means, confined to Chicago. They 
are to be found in every city and town in our land where the 
dread poison is allowed to be an article of barter and sale 
and where many streets abound in saloons and could be rightly 
named Whisky Avenues. Where men, and, alas, women, are 
seen under the influence of the vile stuff, and saddest of all, 
where children have been known in their games to innocently 
imitate the coming home of their intoxicated fathers. 

Such conditions are sometimes excused by truly consci- 
entious thinkers on the ground of environment, poverty, in- 
sufficient food, desire for light, warmth, and companionship 
all of which without doubt have their influence but would 
surely be corrected by the abolishment of drink which leads 
to every form of vice. 

Then, again, and unfortunately this weakness or disease 
though aggravated and increased under unfortunate condi- 
tions, and, therefore, more noticeable in the poorer sections 
of a city is, by no means, confined there. Most of us are 
familiar with examples of the educated and refined, the noble 
and the good, who are surrounded by the best influences yet, 
who struggle with this terrible appetite for drink and gen- 
erally go down in defeat. 

Our daily papers are full of the unhappy results, broken 
family ties, murders, accidents, illness, disease where the sins 
of the fathers are visited upon the children, untold misery 
of every sort. 

Why should we hesitate to remove this temptation from 
humanity. Scientists have proved the brain power of non- 
drinkers of intoxicants to be greater than that of drinkers, 
and employers, everywhere forbid its use while on duty. And 
lest of all our splendid army of bright, alert, healthy young 
men have proved the efficacy of abstaining from intoxicating 
drinks and are themselves the strongest advocates of such 
a course. 

Let us then, as Christians eager to help in improving con- 
ditions for our neighbors and for ourselves, look more care- 
fully than ever into the opinions of those we elect to make 
our laws that no mistake may be made when California’s 
turn comes to decide. That poverty and distress against 
comfort and happiness, money against lives, yes, souls, may 
not conquer and that the fair name of our State may stand 
before the world an advocate for that righteous thinking that 
will promote sane, true, righteous living for all. 

K. A. B. 
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The Woman's Auxiliary. 


Ten years the California Woman's Auxiliary has had for its 
President Mrs. L. F. Monteagle. The Auxiliary desires here 
to express itself in love and appreciation of the untiring and 
devoted energy, generosity and service which she has bestowed 
upon the work. She has visited every branch from one end 


of the Diocese to the other every year, and her enthusiasm 


has inspired us all. If one word could express her, we should 
choose “Friendliness.” To make friends, one must be one, 
and her friends are legion. 

N. L. 


The Woman's Auxiliary to the Board of Missions is the 
Naticnal Organization of Woman’s Missionary Effort in the 
American Church. It has branches in every Diocese and 
Missionary District wherever our Church has gone. There 
are no distinctions of Home and Foreign Missions. It has no 
jurisdiction separate from the Board of Missions. It is 
auxiliary. Its objects are to pray for Missions, to learn about 
Missions and to serve in the extension of the Kingdom. 

And how, in this Diocese, are we working for these three 
objects? 

Once a year our Bishop conducts a Quiet Day in which our 
devotional life is deepened, and his constant interest and 
frequent presence with us all through the year are a source 
of encouragement and strength. Of course, Missions are re- 
membered always in our private prayers, and there is a short 
petition reccmmended for noon-day. At the Annual and Semi- 
annual Services, at the United Offering Service in October 
(when our offering for the year is presented) and at the Altar 
Day Service on August sixth, the Feast of the Transfigura- 
tion, we are united at the Altar in our loyalty to the Master's 
Commission, “Go ye into all the world.” 

That the Auxiliary’s Prayer life is strong, was evidenced by 
the readiness with which the Pilgrimage of Prayer was ob- 
served. The origin of that great devotional movement was 
in the thought of the General Secretary of the Auxiliary, and 
well did the California Branch do its part in making the 
Pilgrimage the blessing it was. 

The motto of the Educational Department of the Auxiliary 
is, “We must know to love, we must love to serve.” And 
the Diocesan Educational Secretary has spared no plans to 
conduct Normal Classes, and promote Parish Classes, to give 


all an opportunity of learning about Missionary work in this 


Diocese and in the Field at large. She keeps in touch with 
the National Educational Department, planning the study to 
conform with the National plan. 

Another delightful opportunity of instruction and of inspira- 
tion is afforded by the Missionaries passing through the city, 
who address our monthly Diocesan meetings. How much is 
added to our Missionary interest by their presence and their 
words! And we like to think that their stay in San Francisco 
is made pleasanter by the warm welcome and hearty God- 
speed of our Hospitality Committee, whose members last 
year met thirty Missionaries and the families cf some of 
them, and expressed by their readiness to be helpful the in- 
terest of the California Branch in all those who serve at the 
front. Delightful letters from many of the Missionaries tell 
— appreciation of the attentions of the Hecspitality Com- 
mittee, 

Thirdly, the object of the Auxiliary is to serve—personally 
and by gifts. There is one Fund to which every Diocesan 
Branch and almost every Parish Branch contributes—the 
United Thank Offering—an offering in which all Auxiliary 
women join in thanksgiving for the privilage of sharing in 
God’s plan for the coming of the Kingdom. The Offering is 
presented at the Triennial Meeting of the Auxiliary at the 
time of the General Convention, and in 1916 it amounted to 
$352,471.04. It is used for the training and support of women 
workers—physicians, nurses, teachers, Parish workers—in our 
own and in foreign lands. There is a sum not exceeding 
$10,600 reserved for a building—a monument to the women 
who have devoted their lives to this service. 

The Bishop of California has not asked for a United Offer- 
ing Missionary, feeling that the people here are able to sup- 
port the women’s work in the Diocese, and what the United 
Offering is to the Church at large, the Bishop's Auxiliary 
Fund is to this Diocese, for the Bishop, at whose discretion 
it is placed, has designated it for women workers. One of 
them is the visitor assisting the City Missionary at the City 
and County Institutions, representing the Church in ministry 
to the poor and sick. Others are teachers in the Oriental 
Missions in San Francisco and Oakland. 

One of the beautiful services of the California Branch is 
providing each year some new Mission with a suitable Altar. 
This is the purpose of the Altar Fund, for which a dollar or 
more is asked annually from every place where the Holy 
Communion is celebrated. 


These two Funds with the Fund for Diocesan office ex- 
penses are those to which every Branch is expected to con- 
tribute. Besides these, every Branch has a part in the prep- 
aration of Missionary boxes—at Christmas and Easter boxes 
for Missionaries, Domestic and Diocesan, and in May the box 
for Christ Church Mission, Anvik, Alaska. The preparation 
of this last box engages the Branches during Lent, and is 
quite a large undertaking, the value reaching nearly fifteen 
hundred dollars. 

These are the more important activities of the California 
Branch, but space would fail us to tell of the countless gifts 
to Missions and Church institutions made by the Branches as 
they themselves find the need of them, and of the encourage- 
ment which the organization brings to the individual mem- 
bers. 

For our last report, twenty-nine Branches reported six 
hundred and forty-six members. Twenty Branches did not 
report the number of members, but altogether the member- 
skip cf the Auxiliary in California probably reaches a thou- 
sand. What a power it might be if our ideal were attained-—— 
every baptized woman a member! 

The Auxiliary recognizes the fact that the future of all 
Church organizations rests in training the young people to 
take the responsibility as they grow to maturity. So we have 
the Junior Department and the Little Helpers. At baptism 
the Little Helper may begin his or her life service by beiny 
enrolled, and then a mite box is given, that the parent may 
teach weekly giving and the little prayer for “the Mission- 
aries and all the Little Helpers.”” The weekly penny is within 
the ability of any parent to give, but the object is mainly 
educational. 

At seven years, the child may join the Junior Department, 
meeting with others for simple study of Missions and for 
work. It is wonderful how much the Juniors can accomplish 
when they are interested by a good leader. And their interest 
spreads to cther members of their families. The Junior De- 
partment provides for the children as they grow older an 
opportunity of continuing their service as Intermediates. In 
these days of exacting school duties and multiplied diversions, 
the Intermediate often does her work at some cost of self 
sacrifice, and older members of the Auxiliary appreciate the 
fact, and are encouraged more than they can express for the 
future life of the work in which they have found such oppor- 
tunity for spiritual uplift in the Master’s service. 


Tre April Diocesan Meeting will be held Monday, April |, 
at 2:30, at Grace Chapel. The subject will be the Wuchang 
Hospital. 

The March Diocesan Meeting was held in Grace Chapel, 
Monday, March 4th. An unusually large number were in 
attendzence with the prospect of hearing Bishop Rowe. Dis- 
appointment, however, awaited them, for at noon word was 
received that the Bishop could not reach San Francisco in 
time for the meeting. The President in this emergency had 
asked Bishop Nichols to supply the lack of an Episcopal 
speaker, and Miss Langdon to tell of her work in Alaska. 
Both consented most graciously. The Bishop gave us fresh 
inspiration in his address, speaking of the day (March 4th) 
as a day not only of inauguration of Presidents of the United 
States, but a good inauguration day for a fresh start in all 
Christian work. 

Miss Langdon told of the growth of the Hospital at Tanana 
from the size of a shoe box to its present respectable propor- 
tions. When she went there, her whole Hospital equipment 
was carried in the shoe box, and it grew to meet the demand 
for its use. 

Announcement was made of the Quiet Day for Women to 
be conducted by the Bishcp at St. Stephen’s Church on March 
16th. 

The offering was for the Alaska purchases. 


“Under Twenty Cents”—Why ? 


Isn't it about time that California as a Diocese should 
creep up just,a step or two im the list of Lenten offerings 
for Missions? 

For years the Spirit of Missions has published the rela- 
tive gifts of our children by Dioceses or Missionary Jurisdic- 
tions—and for years North Dakota has headed the list. All 
honor to North Dakota—but what is the matter with Cali- 
fornia that it should always fall “under twenty cents.” If 
the children of every Sunday School or family were wisely 
led to be interested in the little girl in Alaska who could 
“set a snare” (page 86) or Bishop Tuttle’s ringing personal 
appeal to them all (page 91, February Spirit of Missions) ; 
if they will clasp hands with little Hide Chan (on page 95); 
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if they will turn back to files of former children’s numbers 
and read of the poorest in cash who made mite-boxes out 
of condensed milk cans and tried to see which one would 
rattle the least because it was too full of pennies: in short, 
if they are led to know, there would be no question of “under” 
anything. If the children are led to know—to understand 
why they are privileged to give—it would be good measure, 
and running over. 

As an instance and a fact, the writer once had charge of 
the Font Fund in a poor little Mission Sunday School. I 
reminded the Superintendent of the coming time. He said, 
“How much is it?” I said, “Fifty cents is the minimum.” 
And he said, “I'll give you fifty cents.” I begged for a chance 
to talk to the children and to receive their little mites on 
Whitsun morning and after just one famiiiar talk and ex- 
planation the little ones came with shining faces and brought 
their pennies and nickels to the amount of five dollars— 
this above their regular offering. All they need is to be in- 
terested and they themselves reap the uplift from selfishness. 
Let us get out from “under” and stand above on the high 
plane of true “more blessedness.” 


A. A. KELLEY. 


The Daughters of the King. 


The Daughters of the King of the Local Assembly of the 
Diocese of California have taken on new life in the past few 
months. Almost every chapter has received new members, 
and an earnest awakening to the beauties of the order is felt 
by all. It is in accord of the spirit that is prevailing among 
all women of the Church. Just as “service” is the slogan of 
our country, it is also the watchword of The Daughters of 
the King. Surely there was never more need than in these 
days that are so portentous and full of opportunities. 

The various chapters of The Daughters of the King are 
making some form of service their Lenten work. The mak- 
ing of surgical bandages is one chapter’s work. The mem- 
bers meet on Tuesday afternoons and work assiduously until 
time for afternoon service in the Church. Other chapters are 
doing extra Red Cross work during Lent, and others work 
with the Navy League. Those who are employed during the 
day do some work at night, and all are eager to help. 

Incarnation Chapter is a small one, but consists of earnest, 
consecrated women. Several of the members visit the Relief 
Home on the fourth Thursday of the month. They sing at 
the service which is held at one o'clock. This chapter made 
and filled 100 bags for Christmas for the sick at the Relief 
Home. They also help the sick and needy in their parish, 
or vicinity and work in conjunction with the Social Club 
and the Girls’ Friendly Society. They have entertained the 
men in khaki and the midshipmen by small dances. They 
visit strangers and shut-ins, and help their rector in every 
way. They do much work in the Red Cross and are all busy 
women. 

The Bishop Nichols Chapter at San Jose admitted three new 
members recently. The chapter elected new officers at the 
last meeting. President, Miss Marjorie Gribi; vice-president, 
Miss Bertha Gribi; secretary, Miss Maud Putnam; treasurex, 
Miss Lillian Marshall; corresponding secretary, Miss Amy 
Wagner. This chapter has been working at a disadvantage, 
but now that the Church again has a rector the work has 
begun with renéwed activity. The members are all young 
and they work among Normal School students, and obey the 
rule of the order in endeavoring to get young women to 
attend Trinity Church. 

Trinity Chapter, San Francisco, has taken in quite a num- 
ber of the Junior Daughters of the King. One adult was also 
admitted to membership lately. Trinity Church Chapter of 
The Daughters of the King work several days a week at Red 
Cross headquarters. One member has made several hun- 
dred knitted sponges for hospital relief. The member is an 
invalid, but she shows her desire for service by knitting in- 
defatigably for the wounded. 

Grace Cathedral Chapter has several members on probation 
and it is expected that they will be invested with the Cross 
of the Order about Easter. 

Holy Innocents’ Chapter is planning for a number of new 
members, and the Junior Chapter there is also doing effective 
work. 

Palo Alto has two branches of the order, All Saints’ Senior 
Chapter and All Saints’ Junior Chapter. The members of 
both chapters work with girls in Stanford. 

The next meeting of the Local Assembly will be held in 
April. This meeting is the one social meeting of the year, 


but some business is accomplished, inasmuch as the yearly 
reports are read at this meeting. 

As an evidence of the awakening of the spirit of The 
Daughters of the King the Diocesan Secretary has been kept 
busy for the last month or so supplying crosses, handbooks 
and literature. Never before in so short a time has the 
demand been so great. This is an indication of the uplift 
that has come through the tremendous stress of these dark 
days of war and tumult. 


A Dream of the United Offering. 


“Women are natural missionaries,” asserted the Club- 
woman, as she and the Churchwoman walked home from the 
Red Cross rooms. “They love to spend their time and strength 
for others, and a time like this gets a grip on them that makes 
one wonder. I know I do things and leave things undone at 
home, in a way that I never dreamed was possible. But it is 
in us all, the instinct to help. It is part of the mother nature— 
to protect and to help.” 

“It may be,” assented the Churchwoman, “I know I often 
have dreamed of being a real missionary; it seems the ideally 
useful and unselfish life.” 

“Every woman dreams that, who has any ideas outside of 
self, Mothers with arms full of babies and doing their own 
wonderful work wonderfully well, will sigh with envy over 
the tale of some woman who has been washing heathen babies. 
Some of us have visions of bringing souls to Christ, and others 
only get as far as the desire to teach the heathen to wash and 
be clean literally, but we all dream and secretly or openly 
desire to sacrifice ourselves for somebody or something. And 
it seems to me we ought to be able to do it-—that we ought to 
be able to take a part in extending the kingdom of our Master 
as well as to do our other duties. Why not take a few years 
before we take family responsibilities upon us, or a few years 
after our children are raised?” 


“It couldn't be done,” exclaimed the Churchwoman. “Half 
of us would be totally unfitted by temperament, and all would 


be untrained, and it just wouldn't do at all. Missionarying is 
a life study and a life work. We'd much better stay at home 
with our dreams and do the work that is given us, and sub- 
scribe to the United Offering.” 

The Clubwoman laughed as she turned in at her own door. 
“You think the United Offering is the only thing.” 

“Not the only,” called back the Churchwoman, “but a 
mighty thing.” 

Later, as she rested in the firelight, the Churchwoman’s 
thoughts took up the theme, and she saw as she often had 
seen before, the wonderful things done by the United Offer- 
ing, and the more wonderful things left to be done. She saw, 
tco, as she never had before, the possibilities of the United 
Offering in the life of a woman. In it the secret dreams of a 
busy worker could find fulfillment. Perhaps she never could 
go to foreign lands and labor, but if her thoughts, her prayers, 
and her help went with some woman trained and sent by the 
United Offering, surely she was a missionary, too. 

She thought of the little towns in Idaho, scattered, and 
perhaps shut in by winter snows, and saw what an uplift a real 
interest in such a living, vital thing as the United Offering 
might mean. How, in following the contents of their little 
blue boxes across the seas and into almost unknown parts of 
our own country, they might become interested in other places 
and other lives and thereby make their own stronger and 
broader. Even the isolated women, those brave, lonely souls 
who dwell among our mountains, often a day’s journey from 
the nearest neighbor—what material for thoughts and dreams, 
planning what her savings should do to help mountain girls 
in our own land, or saving the souls and bodies of little ones 
in other lands. The United Offering work is so wide there is 
hardly anything she could wish to do for women and children 
that it does not do. To the woman whose daughter has been 
called to God, what a comfort it might be to follow the career 
of some girl educated for a missionary and sent out by the 
United Offering, and to whom in spirit all her offerings are 
given. 

Then she thought of the new life and new power given to 
the United Offering through the thoughts and prayers of all 
these women, and the gifts that would follow, for it is also 
true that where your heart is, there will your treasure be. 
The dying fire gave warning of the hour, and as she went 
upstairs, the Churchwoman said to herself, “It is a mighty 
thing, but what a wonderful thing it might be!” 


Mary B. KING. 
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The Safety Valve. 


In the wonderful Boy Scout movement, each boy is asked 
to take the pledge of total abstinence. Why should not the 
most solemn service of the Church help him to keep it? 


Why is the Sanctus left to the Choir when the rubric 
plainly says it is to be said by priest and people. ; 


In the majority of the Parishes and Missions faithful 
women, not a few, keep the fires burning. 

Query :—Shall those who are faithful in little be given more 
in the shape of seats and privileges at the Conventions or 
shall the delegates still be chosen from among the men only? 


May we suggest the careful omission of the “Psalms of 
Hate” from the reading of the Psalter as being most inap- 
propriate at any time, but especially at the present time? 
Such a one as the 58th, which calls for a barbarous and out- 
rageous treatment of our enemies, are interesting only as 
human documents in indicating the progress of the race away 
from the reign of Hate toward the reign of Love, and can 
have no proper place in the worship of a nation which is 
engaged in a Righteous War. 


Would it not be possible to have a special day for the lay 
delegates to the Convention? 


Many of our country delegates—especially our young men— 
cannot give four days’ time. When you consider that a great 
deal of this time is spent in unimportant matters—at least 
unimportant to most of the delegates. 


Let one day be given to vital reports; important matters; 
a good speaker on a iive topic; a social hour to get ac- 
quainted. We believe many delegates would make a greater 
effort to be there at least for one day. 


To the Editors of the Easter Number of 
THE Paciric CHURCHMAN: 


I see there is to be a Woman’s Edition of the Paciric 
CHURCHMAN at Easter and women are invited to write for 
it. I have long wished to give vent to my ideas as to why 
our Churches are not better attended. 

One reason seems to me to be that the “Lessons,” as we 
call them, are not well chosen, and need explanation to be 
understood. 

The first lesson, morning and evening, is from the Old 
Testament and read to the congregation without any explana- 
tion is often unintelligible to the majority of the listeners. 
It is taken from the history of Israel, or from the books of the 
prophets of that nation for whom it was written. 

To those of us who are conversant with Bible history, it is 
possible to realize the circumstances in which that chapter 
was written or recited, but to the majority it is difficult to 
understand it, or to get any lesson out of that portion of 
Scripture. 

One Sunday lately we had the Prayer of Manassas with 
no explanation as to who he was, or why he prayed. Another 
Sunday soon after we had the 17th Chapter of Revelations 
describing under apocalyptic figures the fall of the city of 
Rome, and the following Sunday a chapter from the Book of 
Kings narrating the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon. 

These are all interesting chapters but there is no cohesion 
in them read as lessons. 

Some years ago I heard the Bishop of Oregon, now passed 
away, on this subject, when he suggested there should be 
an explanation of the lesson to be read. 

Another difficulty in our Prayer Book Service is in the 
Psalms. There are many Psalms that are not suitable for 
recitation by a Christian congregation, others that need ex- 
planation, as belonging to the history of the Hebrew people. 

Another point that surely needs change is the Fourth 
Commandment as read in the Communion Service. 

We are required to keep holy the Sabbath Day because the 
Lord created the heavens and the earth in six days, and 
rested on the seventh day. Do any of us believe that? Of 
course we do not ,and yet as devout Churchmen and women 
we accept it as stated. 

Is it surprising that educated men and women stay away 
from a Church that requires them to assent to things that are 
not true? 

May I suggest another hindrance to a religious mind is 
the rapid manner in which our Church prayers are sometimes 
read, as something to be got through as soon as possible. 


A Plea for the Hard-of-Hearing in the Church. 


Some years ago I attended a Service for the Deaf in St. 
Luke’s Church. The service was conducted in the sign lan- 
guage, and was intended for those who communicate in that 
way. 

There were others present, who were hard-of-hearing-adults 
who had lost their hearing after maturity had been reached, 
or in later life, and who did not understand the sign language. 
They were as completely shut out from the Service as if it had 
been conducted in Chinese, and yet no more deprived than 
they always were at the usual Services of the Church, which 
they were unable to hear. | 

Their problem gave me food for thought. Since that time 
I have tried to be of some service to the hard-of-hearing. 

Their plaint is loneliness. Shut out from others—they are 
shut within themselves. Depression follows quite naturally. 

One of my first questions is, “Do you go to Church?” and 
I am usually given the same answer—‘“Church? why, I haven't 
been to Church for years. Why should I go to Church when 
I cannot hear? Church does not help me. I go home feeling 
so blue.” 

In each Parish the Rector always seeks those who are 
“shut in,” even if he has no time for other calls. The hard- 
of-hearing are as truly shut in as if they were surrounded by 
four high walls. 

A good plan would be to have a simple service and a short 
sermon once a week, or once a month, according to the de- 
mand, held in a well lighted room in a certain Church. Let 
those who use the acousticon, hear by that means, and those 
who understand lip-reading enjoy the service orally. It makes 
no difference by what method the hard-of-hearing receive 
things spiritual—the point is that they be given them. For 
when they are given them, and they awake to the joy of 
living a life of the spirit, they will realize that happiness and 
peace is within themselves and does not depend upon physical 
ears. 

C. N. KENFIELD. 


Memoirs of Martha. 


Now Martha was quite a remarkable personage. She was 
concocted—concocted is good!—at the first House of Church- 
women dinner. She was only an idea then, but she grew 
very rapidly and everyone adopted her at least about thirty- 
five did. They sent her all kinds of things,—apron patterns, 
bags galore, sachets; all kinds of cute things for babies: 
sensible things for older ladies; dainty things for the young. 
Even the men were not forgotten, and it is so hard to find 
anything for men. That was what Martha was expected to 
go, gather in new ideas for the Guild. 

She really reconstructed one, perhaps more. Before she 
came they had one or two stereotyped kitchen aprons, a per- 
fectly good stocking bag, and some wonderful embroidered 
affairs that took months to complete! 

But Martha buzzed in with these pretty new things, and at 
once every one wanted them and they wanted them right 
away. So dull meetings changed; the members became a 
brisk working, interested lot of women. 

The great trouble was to reach all of these Guilds. That 
was Martha’s weakness and time came when she could 
not be sent. Then it was hoped that the Paciric CHURCHMAN 
would adopt her. Honestly it tried hard. Well, Martha real- 
ized she was not congenial. She belonged to the every-day, 
material, rustling affairs, and while she could assist in her 
own way, she felt that she did not reach high enough, or not 
deep enough,—which was it? At any rate she did not de- 
serve a place on these pages. So she became buried. When 
an actor dies in a play we have always considered it proper 
for him to stay dead! So with Martha, let her rest. She has 
had her day. She did her work. We may never know how 
much active good can be laid at her door. One thing, she was 
entirely original. There never was anything like her before, 
and we don’t think there will be again! Let her be a pleasant 
memory. 

FLEDA O. BUNTING. 


Editor Pacific Churchman: 


As a good Churchwoman these questions come constantly 
into my mind: “Why our empty churches?” “Why debts 
and mortgages?” Could this be the possible answer: that 
women are still kept out of all Church government? 


Is it possible that the clergy and the few men in the 
Church feel that the women are not able to successfully help 
to put the Church on its feet both financially and spiritually? 
May I ask them to look about and see what women are doing 
in every other field? We have women physicians, women law- 
yers, our own Assistant United States District Attorney is a 
woman. A woman discovered radium. There are women bank- 
managers and managers of hotels, heads of big charitable or- 
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ganizations. In fact women are successfully taking their place 
in every walk in life. 
isn't it about time for the men in the Church to say “Come 
in and help us’? Or shall we start a woman’s church. 
ONE WHO WANTS To SEE 
GLorious Cuurcn Marcu 
WITH THE TIMES AND Grow. 


What a Boston Girl is Doing. 


However varied our pursuits in the past, I think that now 
Americans have but one aim and ambition: to bring the war 
to a successful close. You can’t get away from the war. 
Round the corner is your local headquarters, across the way 
the canning and food conservation center, and a block further 
down the street Mrs. Smith keeps open house for the making 
of surgical dressings. On Sunday you hear it from the pulpit, 
on week days you see patriotic—and highly improbable—- 
movies. We are learning many things. California and Massa- 
chusetts are working, hoping, praying, heart and soul for the 
same object. That is why I think you may be interested to 
hear what an average Boston girl finds to do in these strenu- 
ous days. It will be an old story, but you can compare it 
with your own work and we shall realize that as never before 
this is the United States of America. 

I’m afraid that I shall have to be pretty personal. I dis- 
like using a capital “I” for every other word, but after all, 
one is most at home when talking about one’s own job. Most 
people are accomplishing a hundred per cent more, as you 
doubtless can testify. No one, I believe, is doing less. Let 
this stand as a record of the littlest bit. 

I started with various Red Cross classes. They resulted 
in a sort of rash of diplomas. The more I studied the more 
I realized that a few weeks of industrious reading do not make 
you a trained nurse and doctor rolled into one. Instead, you 
are an unimportant person with a collection of theories that 
may be useful or dangerous according to the amount of com- 
mon sense you use in practice, and practice was what I 
wanted. It was the one essential which none of the courses 
seemed to supply. So I took another—a ‘Home Nursing” 
course, conducted wholly outside of the home. The result 
was another diploma, and the right to seventy-two hours’ 
of hospital training. I wasted no time, but underwent a mild 
physical examination, was innoculated for typhoid, and “signed 
on.” In July, 1916, I became a sort of general scullery girl 
at the Boston City Hospital. Have you ever been in Boston 
in July? Well, don’t—that’s all I have to say. 

So much has been written of hospital experience abroad 
that a description of my work on this side would sound trivial 
and uninteresting. I spent a week on a male surgical ward, 
three days in the diet kitchen, and the remainder of my time 
on a male medical ward. No one could have been more nervous 
and inefficient than I when I started, but in justice to myself 
I may add, more willing to learn. I do not flatter myself 
that I contributed any particularly competent service, but I 
found it a most interesting experience, and I learned much. 
A year later, in May, to be exact, I returned for my second 
period of apprenticeship. This time I felt myself on more 
familiar ground, and fell into place more easily. I lived at 
home, for the most part, reaching the hospital every morning 
at eight, and working until eight in the evening, a day which 
was an hour shorter than that of the regular nurses. My 
meals I took in the long basement kitchen of “Vose House.” 
We were allowed three-quarters of an hour for lunch and 
supper—plain, plentiful meals, eaten for the most part in 
silence. There was a business-like atmosphere of consuming 
as much as possible in the least possible time so that the few 
precious minutes before “going on” might be enjoyed out in 
the yard. 

This time I was considered to be sufficiently proficient in 
the art of cooking to omit the diet kitchen, for which I was 
more than a little thankful. The kitchen was a small, con- 
gested room—lI believe it has since been enlarged—half under- 
ground, and overrun with water bugs. It is a little inferno 
in hot weather. So I was glad to escape it, and to be sent 
instead as a “dresser” to the Out-Patient Department. Here 
each applicant went first to the clinic, where her trouble was 
diagnosed—I was on the female side—and a written slip of 
the treatment was given to her. This treatment we carried 
out. The work was fascinating to me, chiefly bandaging, 
although we also took out stitches, helped with the minor 
operations, and dressed all sorts of wounds. 

Another new experience was night duty. The routine was 
simple, but the responsibility somewhat greater. I shall not 
soon forget my nervous fear at being left alone on the ward, 
with a patient who was delirious from a bullet at the base 
of the skull. If I had needed help, it would have been close 
at hand, but I suffered nonetheless. I think I shall always 
remember, too, the slow shadow of dawn stealing across the 
room, making our little circle of electric light a garish spot 
against the spreading grey. Next the long line of beds would 
come into dim prospective, and the night sounds seemed to 


fade away. Outside, the sparrows in the ivy would start their 
shrill chatter, then finally, mysteriously, it was day. With 
eyes too heavy to notice the brightness of the early morning 
sun, I would stumble across the yard to Vose House and take 
my seat at breakfast. After that, bed—and words cannot 
express the bliss of it! 

My bit of night duty on “Casualty” was so uneventful that 
I mention it for one reason only. It is a rather striking tem- 
perance argument. I was “on” following the day of drafting 
for military service. At the request of the city authorities, all 
saloons were closed. Consequently we had but one casualty; 
a man with a fractured ankle. I am told that on the preced- 
ing and following nights the ward was overflowing. The 
saloons, you see, were making up for lost time. 

So much, then, for my hospital experience. I do not think 
I added in any way to the general efficiency except in so far 
as I may have released a nurse for the more complicated 
tasks. The general complaint is that aides are usually eager 
to do the spectacular, rather than the routine work. This the 
nurses are far better fitted to undertake. Moreover, I believe 
that you are doing your bit just as heroically when you are 
setting up diet trays and filling ice bags as when you help 
as surgeon with an operation. Some one has to do the little 
things. If you don’t, it means just so much added work for 
a tired and overdriven nurse. And—take a tip from me— 
when you show yourselves willing to do the small “chores,” 
you are more likely to be given the bigger ones as well. 

I am on my “lastly” now. It’s a work that has no connec- 
tion with the war, but it’s a particular hobby of mine, and 
one that I have found so interesting I want to hand it along. 
It isn’t generally known, but I believe in it. I think, too, that 
it does us no harm to turn aside now and then from’ war- 
work. Briefly, I write to convicts. The proper way to do 
it is to join the “O. E. Library League.” The object of the 
League is to make prisoners feel that there are decent people 
in decent circumstances who are interested in them. The more 
up-to-date prison wardens approve of it, and find that the 
morale of their inmates is improved when they realize that 
they are not wholly friendless. All letters passing in and 
out of prisons are censored. There has been a great deal said 
about writing to soldiers and such a hearty response that we 
can afford to think now of these others within our gates. 

I started writing early in December, and sent both my cor- 
respondents a small Christmas box. Their gratitude was pro- 
fuse and pathetic. Both write faithfully, and I think are 
sincere in their desire to “go straight.” Since then I have 
received the names of two more, and am writing to them also. 
Mr. Stokes, who founded the League, and who publishes a 
little monthly leaflet, is anxious for more members as he is 
swamped with appeals from prisoners for correspondents. 
Twenty-five cents covers the yearly dues, although voluntary 
contributions are gratefully received. 

A short while ago the League acquired unpleasant promin- 
ence from a case that was made public, of a young girl who 
wrote what I gather were foolish and sentimental letters to a 
convict in a certain prison. She, however, had no connection 
with the League and the whole thing was distorted for the 
sake of newspaper notoriety. I believe in the work, and have 
been many times repaid for the small amount of trouble it has 
cost me. The only thing to remember when writing, is: not 
to offer charity, not to patronize, and not to preach. Just be 
friendly, and sincere, and straight forward. You'll be sur- 
prised to see how they respond, and what interesting letters 
they write. In closing, I should like casually to remark that 
Mr. Stokes’ address is 1207 Q St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
He will be glad to hear from you. 

Sipyt K. STONE, 
Boston, Mass. 
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8O Post Street > 


San Francisco's New Smart Shop 
for Women and Misses 


TAILLEURS— GOWNS — FROCKS 
WRAPS—BLOUSES AND 
PASTIME APPAREL 
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“What are the thoughts that knit thy brow in frowns, 
And turn thine eye thus coldly on thy prince?” 


Thus breaks forth the man of the house as he sadly con- 
templates the once undivided attention of his fireside com- 
panion, now diverted to a maze of yarn-in-the-knitting. For 
answer comes a soft murmur of “Purl-no-knit two, purl two,” 
then a despairing groan and, “Oh, what has happened? The 
purling is out again!” 

And straightway the man of the house goes out, too. He 
will know something of this purling. Not his to burst in 
ignorance. So to the dictionary. There purl in meaning No. 
1 is set forth as, “To flow with a murmuring sound, as of a 
shallow stream among stones or other obstructions.” Glee- 
fully he applauds. Well he knows that where purling is, there 
are murmuring sounds a plenty. He thinks he knows, too, 
that purling has to do with shallowness. And stones and 
obstructions, rocks he would have said, are ever present. 
“Encore!” he cries and proceeds to meaning No. 2, “To ripple 
along in eddying and bubbling whirls.’ Wild applause. For 
this rippling along in eddying and bubbling whirls he has 
seen in the finished technique of the post-graduate nonchalant 
eye-on-ceiling-knitter in lecture halls. Mentally he rolls up a 
little diploma for himself and fares forth full of content in his 
new understanding. 

Ah, but little does he know of knitting as yet. Little does he 
comprehend that no one who is able to learn the art, can afford 
to forego its chastening discipline. That one might fail of learn- 
ing the trival trick he would scorn to believe. Yet, with his 
fondness for Lexicographers, had he gone to his Boswell, there 
he would have learned that Dr. Johnson himself essayed knit- 
ting but could not learn it! Yet Johnson said, “Knitting of 
stockings is a good amusement,” and, ‘“‘As a freeman of Aber- 
deen [| should be a knitter of stockings.” Our man, consult- 
ing Boswell might have meditated, “Knitting may be a good 
amusement—-for femininity,” and, emulating Johnson, he might 
have added, “As a freeman of America, perhaps, I should be 
a knitter of socks!” Perhaps, indeed! Homo sum! 

The final knitting test is the knitting of sox and sox must 
be knitted. Let us therefore inquire into what it means to 
be a knitter of sox—a knitter of socks when one has never 
knitted anything but one’s brows and when one is forewarned 
that knitting and browsing are incompatible except in mental 
feats, 

To be a knitter of socks means first the acquirement of the 
regulation equipment. The average kit will contain first a 
superabundant complacency, sometimes tempered with doubt 
of one’s ability, but sustained by a substantial belief that, 
after one has lightly run off a few practice rows, one will have 
acquired a rounded perfection equal to that of the deacon in 
his One Hoss Shay: 


“Fur,” said the Deacon, “ ’tis mighty plain 
That the weakus’ place mus’ stan’ the strain.” 


A favorable mental attitude for a start. But what hap- 
pens? Rather what does not happen? Verily, pride goeth 
before destruction and a haughty spirit before a fall. Else 
why the stitches that loose off and skew and hitch and crowd 
onto the needle from out of the nowhere, when one is cosily 
chatting as one knits? And why else the curious shape one’s 
sweater may assume when finished, after directions have been 
followed with meticulous care, as witness one showing twenty 
inches square and still squarely facing the certain fate of 
never finding a wearer who, possessing it, will have a fit? 
Why else the timid shrinking part played by the sixty inch 
mufflers when, brought to face the official yard-stick, they can 
summon but a scant fifty-two? Did not the home tape caress- 
ingly measure a full sixty? And what else but the haughty 
spirit before its fall throws mufflers quite out of plumb at the 
mere approach of the official rod? And why else the socks, 
but enough! For when the initial complacency has been 
superseded by the unconscious ease of the accomplished sock 
artist, the beautifully knitted and smoothly pressed socks call 
for a caress—nothing less. To see them is to long with one’s 
whole soul for an equal perfection. Straightway one thinks 
perhaps of a certain sixteenth century apprentice on London 
Bridge, who, seeing at the house of an Italian merchant, a pair 
of knit worsted stockings took the hint and made a similar 
pair (the first in England). One takes the hint and forms a 
high resolve. 

To return to the knitters’ kit: Next after the initial com- 
placency, one acquires a futuristically-colored bag for one’s 
work. This bag is preferably of a commodiousness to include 
the short order a la Hoover meal necessarily following the 
knitter’s Perfect Day. Next come the needles which have a 
perplexing way of not looking their size and which have been 
known to knit variously in different hands, thus proving their 
inherent shiftiness. A strange crew these same needles, 


impish in operation yet readily overcome by gravity and fall- 
ing to earth whenever they can surreptiously slip out of the 
stitches. Most grave are they when newly bought and on their 


homeward way in the knitting bag. It will probably never 
be known whether they glide out earthwards together or 
singly, but there is something uncanny in their silent disap- 
pearance. Were it not for their wrapper which always re- 
mains behind, one would doubt utterly their material sub- 
stance. 

Usually with the regulation amber, bone or even silver 
needles, there is an assortment of other odd varieties that 
come in handy—if one is lucky—in setting up one’s knitting 
again after a serious ripping out or in taking care of the 
sweater’s cold shoulder while the other is being knitted up. 
These supernumeraries are frequently topped fantastically— 
sometimes with a plain cork whose chief use would seem to 
be to stimulate the masculine mind to inquire, “Why the 
cork?” To which the retort courteous properly is: ‘“‘To keep 
one’s knitting afloat’”—a reply not so foolish as might at first 
blush seem. Finally a case of darning needles for use in 
splicing and lending around; a crochet hook for picking up 
dropped stitches for one’s self, one’s neighbor, one’s neigh- 
bors’ neighbor and the knitting world at large; a yard-stick 
for uncompromising measurement, somewhat awkward as a 
portable, but indispensable, and whatever else one elects to 
add. 

With the equipment complete all the rest will follow easily 
of itself. And what the chastening discipline is that follows, 
the reader is invited, nay urged, to discover for himself. Let 
him knit, knit, knit, and inspiration will come at the last as 
surely as it came to the Smith College parodist who sang in 
the Christian Register: 


“The hours I spent in sweater art, 
Are as a string of purls—I sigh 
To count them over, every one apart 
My rows awry! My rows awry! 
Each hour I purl, each purl take care, 
To drop no stitch lest I be stung. 
I count, vea count unto the end and there— 
A sleeve is hung, a sleeve is hung, 
O memories that bless and burn! 
O ravelling out at bitter loss. 
I drop a purl, yet strive at last to learn 
To knit across, sweet art— 
To knit across!” 
ELEANOR JACKSON. 


Suggestions for Sunday Schools—Christmas Plays and 
Pageants. 


There seems to be a wide awakening interest in Christmas 
plays and pageants in the Church at the present time. This 
interest in the dramatic and musical presentation of the 
Nativity is being fostered in all parts of the country; in 
church schools, amongst the colored people, soldier's 
camps, in small Missions and in large city churches. 

When we consider that the drama had its actual birth at 
the base of the altar and at the foot of the pulpit we can view 
this interest in mystery plays as of special historical value 
and significance. 

Coming into being as an illustrative incident of the service 
on certain special days of the Church year, the drama grew 
sturdily within the walls of the Church until it was too large 
for the priests to handle. Even after it passed to the control 
of lay organization, it remained religious in intent and con- 
tent. 

Christmas in particular was soon discovered to offer great 
opportunity for semi-dramatic adjuncts of the service and 
devout priests, seeking the means to impress their religious 
lessons upon a child-like people, included the dramatic pass- 
ages in the litany. 

The very earliest additions to the ritual showed the quest 
of the shepherds. A single chorister was set apart to announce 
the glad tidings and a group of choristers represented the 
shepherds who were guided by a movable star to the manger. 
The shepherds then departed singing, “For unto us a child is 
born,” the beginning of our own Christmas liturgy. 

As the number of churches increased all over Europe after 
the year 1000 and the ritual became more and more elabo- 
rate, we find that more events of the gospel narrative were 
added. The episodes of the Three Wise Men, the Wrath of 
Herod and the Flight into Egypt followed the scene of the 
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shepherds. So the Christmas cycle of the Nativity was gradu- 
ally knit together by these priests of the early Church and 
presented in dialogue and song as vivid and impressive illus- 
trations of the liturgy. 

In our own Church of today, the Christmas and Epiphany 
seasons offer this great opportunity for significant and beauti- 
ful celebrations. There is available a large amount of musi- 
cal and dramatic material which can be adapted to Church 
or school of any size. We may gather what is most beautiful 
and historical in time-honored recognition of these great 
seasons. 

Every step of the Biblical narrative has been expressed in 
song. The musical rendering of the shepherd’s scene is 
lovely. Our ancient hymns and the old English and Norman 
carols can be used in abundance. The episode of the child 
in the manger is supplied with much song material. Phillips 
Brooks’ “O Little Town of Bethlehem” and ‘‘We Three Kings” 
and “O Holy Night” and a long list of Churchly songs are 
available. 

In many of our Church schools Christmas plays and page- 
ants have long been given. Hoosac School, New York, St. 
Augustine’s School in North Carolina and Morristown, New 
Jersey, all give noteworthy celebrations of this kind. St. 
Mark’s Church, San Antonio, Texas, had a beautiful service 
last Christmas for the soldiers there. 

In our own Diocese some efforts have been made in this 
direction. A Christmas mystery was presented at Asilomar, 
Monterey, during convention week there, which was simply 
but beautifully presented. At All Saints’, Watsonville, an 
adaptation of the Second Shepherd’s Play of the Middle Ages 
was given with great success. And some of our Oakland 
Churches have Epiphany celebrations of great beauty. 


Any material for the above mentioned services may be 
secured from Mrs. Louis F. Monteagle, Miss Josephine Clen- 
nell or Mrs. H. C. Wyckoff. 


It is to be hoped that more of these beautiful and impres- 
sive additions to our Church’s seasonal celebrations will be 
attempted. They cannot but help to add to a deepening of 
our own religious understanding and feeling and prove of 
incalculable value in the religious training and education of 
our children. 


ANABEL WYCKOFF. 


Real Facts From Real Life. 


Chloe—‘I wonder, Mis’ Lucas, how came all dese different 
ehurches?”’ 


Mrs. Lucas—“It would take me a long time to explain 
that to you, Chloe.” 

Chloe—“Wol, I’se been thinking about it, and I just guess 
when our Lawd went into the temple and drove out all dem 


money changers each one went out and started a Church o’ his 
own.” 


Mistress to Chloe—‘Go in and straighten out my room, 
Chloe, I am in a hurry.” 

Chloe—‘Law sakes, Mis’ Lucas, in a hurry? Why you just 
have to walk through a room to wreck it.” 


Kindly Critic—‘Your little brochure is most interesting.” 
Literary Aspirant (much pleased, looking into the dic- 


tionary—'Brochure; pamphlet of small importance.” Tab- 
leau. 


Mrs. Editor—This here Hooverizing is goin’ too fur. Can 
anything be did to a feller fur beating up a cook that makes 
imertation Rasberry Pies out of Parsnips? Also he says he 
is going to make hot cakes out of bean flour, I’m desprit. 

J.C. B. 


Conservation Hints. 


1—Never throw away your old half dollars, they are worth 
50c each in trade at hardware stores, also at delicatessen and 
some oiher stores. 

2—In making hot cakes, before cooking them, take them 
one at a time, and dip them into buttermilk. You will find 
that they do not dry out as quickly as when made the other 
way. 

3—Never throw away an old umbrella; get a new frame 
and handle for it; have it recovered, and it will be as good 
as ever. 

4—Never throw away an old hat; leave it somewhere in 
place of a better one. 


Taft & Pennoyer 
Company 


an Exclusive showing of 


FASTER 


SUITS, COATS, DRESSES 


WAISTS, SWEATERS 
MILLINERY 


at moderate prices 


Clay, at Fourteenth and Fifteenth Sts. 
OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 


SECURITY 
SAVINGS BANK 


316 Montgomery Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Authorized Capital - - - - $1,000,000.00 
Paid Up Capital - 500,000.00 
135,000.00 
270,354.31 


Surplus - - - - - =- - 


Undivided Profits - - - - 
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Indian Work in Ketchikan. 


Ketchikan is the first stopping place after leaving Seattle, 
which is said to be 660 miles distant. The scenery between. 
the points is very beautiful; you pass on either side a succes- 
sion of islands, varying in size from bare rocks, a resting place 
for gulls, to an area of several hundred miles. All these 
islands are densely wooded; in most of them the shore line 
rises rocky and precipitous. The narrow channels are deep 
and still, the feeding grounds of halibut and salmon. The 
water is darker in color than that of the other oceans, or of 
the Pacific in other parts. The reason I know not, but I 
noticed it at once. In coming here in October, 1916, I was 
much impressed by the approach to this Island of Revillagrego. 
The first sight is the village of Saxman, with its ruined 
houses and pretty outlook. Then the town of Ketchikan, the 
landing on wooden streets, and still seeing the water under 
your feet, as you go around the town, it being on the sea- 
shore on piles. The story is, that it was built here on account 
of the salmon stream, which is still one of the sights of the 
place during the spawning season. There is no ground to 
walk on. Board walks are built, wherever you can go. If you 
get off these, you sink into moss over your shoes, except 
directly on the beach. But there are no sandy beaches, which 
is rather a disappointment, if you look forward to sea bathing. 
But it is too cold for that, even if we had the beaches. There 
is a good deal of mining on adjacent islands and many camps, 
where the Mission sends reading matter to the men, and 
Christmas cheer (when it is made possible or if we have 
enough sent) to the women and children. The climate is 
variable, but it never gets too warm. The early darkness in 
winter makes the long days of summer a pleasant change. 
The isolation gives chance for mentality to range out in many 
directions and the Indians a problem for that same mentality 
to solve. 

St. John’s Indian School was started some years ago, 
under Miss Agnes Edmond and has continued, sometimes 
growing and then again not. But it has never shut down, 
which is one thing the Indians appreciate about it. At the 
present time, there are 71 pupils enrolled, with an average 
attendance of 37. The pupils range in age from 4 years to 15. 
In mentality the range is from one to 10 years in these same 
ages. They are very different from the Indian children of 
the Plains and seem to have very little ambition, or powers 
of endurance. They are of three different tribes: Tsimpsians, 
Haidas, and Thlingets (Klinkets). The Tsimpsians were 
brought into Alaska by Father Duncan of Metlakalta and are 
the farthest advanced in civilization; they are also very fond 
of music, some of them being fairly good musicians. They 
have a language of their own. 

The Haidas come from Queen Charlotte’s Island, to the 
south, and they taught wood carving to the Thlingets in the 
early days. They have a language also. 

The Thlingets are supposed to have come from the Nass 
River and were driven north from there by the Tsimpsians. 
Each of these tribes have their legends and Totems. The 
Thlingets were formerly slaves of the Tsimpsians and they 
do not mix comfortably, even in these days. We try with the 
school influence and Christianity to do away with this feeling, 
and it grows slowly better. 


The teaching of English is emphasized in the School, as 
that is the first means of civilization. It is graded as nearly 
as possible. But there are really no two pupils who are equal 
to each other. It is quite impossible to give individual in- 
struction to so many, yet it is done at different times, as cir- 
cumstances permit. There is a regular time table and lesson 
table kept and enforced. They take in order, Morning 
Prayer, Lord’s Prayer, the Creed and Ten Commandments 
alternately; singing, arithmetic, spelling, language, drawing, 
copy book writing, history, geography, reading and calis- 
thenics. This last they seem to enjoy very much. I did not 
realize it until in their letters to the Bishop lately, they all 
commented on their exercises, saying, ““We like it very much.” 
So I was glad to know it, as it has been like turning fishes into 
birds to teach them the movements. Some of the older boys 
and girls have made very nice water color sketches, which I 
have had framed and they hang in the school room, much to 
the admiration of the fond parents, who always go to look at 
them and point them out to their friends. The Indians are 
very fond of their children and never discipline them in any 
way. 


In connection with the School is the Sewing School for 
the girls, which meets every Thursday, with once a month 
cooking lesson. I am trying to have them sew in grades, and 
besides this they have knitted scarfs, wristlets and wash- 
cloths for the Red Cross and did them very nicely. It did 
not seem hard for them to learn the knitting. The Boys’ Club, 
formed for the betterment of manners and English, meets on 
Wednesday evening. Last Wednesday being Ash Wednesday, 
I had service in the school room, so boys could not come. 
Without asking me they appeared on Thursday evening, send- 
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ing one boy ahead to ring my bell and see how I received 
him, while they hid behind the steps. When they found | 
received him joyfully, they all came smiling and proceeded 
with their work. So I could not get out of the meeting if | 
tried. I have to invent something for each meeting. 

Then there is the Woman’s Guild, which meets every 
Wednesday. There are 35 members (just about half of them 
are in Metlakalta half of the year). But they like to feel 
they are members, so that when they come over, they walk in 
very proudly and look so pleased to be there. They are all 
very enjoyable. Many of the baptisms and confirmations come 
through these women, and the sick visiting. These, too, have 
made sweaters and quantities of socks for the Red Cross. I 
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Everlasting Easter Gifts by the 
thousand at 


THE POPULAR PRICE 
JEWELRY STORE 


Sorensen 


715 MARKET STREET 
At the Big Red Clock and the Chimes 


Serbian Relief Society of California 


823 CROCKER BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone Sutter 4581 
Under the Patronage of His Excellency, L. M. Michailovich 
THE SERBIAN MINISTER 
We must all do our utmost to relieve the unhappy 
lot of Serbia, a small nation which we are pledged 
to protect, and which has lost everything in the 
War. You can send a cheque; you can “Adopt” 
a Serbian prisoner of war, or you can send a gift 
of warm clothing-—new or cast off—to 
823 CROCKER BUILDING 


Cheques Payable to Serbian Relief Society of California 
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“THE 


Companies of Personal Service” 
Fire, Earthquake, Automobile, Fidelity & Surety Bond 


INSURANCE | 
London & Lancashire Fire Insurance Co., Lid. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Incorporated 1¢61 


Orient Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Incorporated 


London and Lancashire Indemnity Co. 
OF AMERICA 
Organized under the laws of the State of New York 
Incorporated January 1915 


Pacific Coast Department 


332 Pine Street, San Francisco 
SAM B. STOY, Manager 


Geo. Ormond Smith, Agency Superintendent 
Wn. B. Hopkins, ~ Secretary 
Wm. M. Klinger, General Agt., Automobile Dept. 
R. F. Bennett, Resident Secty., Fidelity & Surety Dept. 


Puckett’s College 
of Dancing 


Assembly Hall, 1268 Sutter St. 


Recognized in California as the 
LEADING SCHOOL OF DANCING 


ESTABLISHED OVER 24 YEARS IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Beginners’ Class — Mondays 
Class and Social — Wednesdays 


ASSEMBLIES — FRIDAYS 
and SATURDAYS 


Private Lessons by Appointment 


PHONE PROSPECT 8025 


HALL FOR RENT 


“Conflagration Proof”’ 


The World’s Leading Fire Insurance Company 


ROYAL 


Fire INSURANCE Rents 
Tourist COMPANY Marine 
Automobile Leasehold 


Registered Mail 


QUEEN 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ROLLA V. WATT 
Manager Pacific Department 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING 201 SANSOME STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Edward Brown 
& Sons 


| GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS | 


202-204 SANSOME STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


REPRESENTING: 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Agricultural Insurance Co., of Watertown, N. Y. 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Company, 

of New York, N. Y. 
Globe Underwriters’ Agency, of New York, N.Y. 


Hamilton Fire Insurance Company, 
of New York, N. Y. 


Svea Insurance Company, of Gothenburg, Sweden 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


Agricultural Insurance Co., of Watertown, N. y. 
Tokio Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHURCH EMBROIDERY 


ST. MARY'S GUILD 


Trinity Church, corner Gough and Bush 


Streets, San Francisco 


Meetings Fridays from 2:00 to 5:00 p. m. 
Orders taken for Altar Cloths and Altar 
ark Stoles, Surplices, 


ts, San Francisco 


Apartmen 
Telephone Market 5431 


R. GEISSLER, 
56 West Sth Street, New York. 
STAINED GLASS, 


CHURCH 


WORK. 

WORK, 
Embroideries, Fabrics 
MEMOBIALS FOR THE CHURCU Adv 
TRADE MARE. CEMETERY 


McLAREN, GOODE & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
519 California Street, San Francisco 
and at Portland and Los Angeles 


Correspondents in London, New York 
and other cities 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 
EMBROIDERIES 
Silks, Cloths, Fringes, Etc. 
Clothing for Clergymen 


COX SONS AND VINING 
72 Madison Av., New York 


Church Furnishings 


IN GOLD, SILVER AND BRASS 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
FOR EPISCOPAL CHURCHES 


W.& E. SCHMIDT CO. 


_ 308 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Church and Chancel Furniture 


Che Pacific Churchman 
DO YOU KNOW 


That there is a Church Depository at 
the Diocesan House ? 


1217 Sacramentw Street 
San Francisco 
Where you can purchase Supplies for 
Church and Sunday School 
Gorham Brasses 
Altar and Processional Crosses 
Candle Sticks and Branches 
Altar Desks, Cruets, Vases 
Prayer Books, Certificates 
Prayer and Hymnal combined 
Hymnals, with Music, Fonts. 


Church Furniture Made to Order 
Marriage and Baptism Books 
Sunday School Lesson Books 
The Crusader Shield Pins 


We can secure anything you-need and will 
gladly give information about 
anything. 


CALENDARS, ETC., POSTPAID. 


The Christian Year Kalendar, $1.10. 

Tre Churchman’s Year Book, 75c. 

A Church Calendar, 80c. 

The Missionary Calendar, 38c. 

The Living Church Annual (Dec. 20), 75c. 

We have had printed a large edition of 
“The Church Catechism Self Explained” 
and the “Step Catechism,” $3.00 per 100. 

Courses 2 and 5 of the Christian Nur- 
ture Series are now published. 

Let us supply all your Parish and Sun- 
day Schocl Needs. 


The Missionary Calendar for 1918 


Present world conditions are a chal- 
lenge to the Church in the midst of con- 
flicting powers.—To seek first the King- 
dom of God. 

This Calendar devotes one week to each 
Mission and Missionary Agency of the 
American Church—Missionary informa- 
tion for each day, a central prayer, 
Church lessons, colors, feasts and fasts. 

Special features this year: 

“Fellowship—The Gospel and Our Goal,” 
Bishop Rhinelander. 

“The Church and the War,” Bishop 
Lawrence. And contributions by twenty 
Missionary Bishops. 

The price is 35 cents. 


Address 
The Bureau of Information & Supply 


1217 Sacramento St. near Taylor 
San Francisco 


THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


ses ees is invited from those who wish to 
now : 


What it does 
What its work signifies 
Why the work can be helped most effectively 
through the Board. 
AppREss, THe Ricut Reverenw A.S. Lioyvp. D.D.. 
President of the Board of Missions 
281 Fourtw AVENUE. New York City 


Legal Title for Use in Making Wills: 


“The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Protestant F.piscopal Church im the Valted 
States of America.” 


The Spirit of Missions, $1.00 a year. 


RESIDENCE TELEPHONE 
2863 


TELEPHONE 
1026 


FREDERIC M. LEE 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


40f MILLS BUILDING SAN FRANC!SCO 


CastillejyaSchool tor Girls 


Accredited to Colleges East and West. 
Grammar and Primary Departments. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Principal: Mary 1. Lockey, A. B. 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 


BELLS 


Ask fer Catalogue & Speciait Donation Pian No. 24 
ESTABLISHED 18658 


ELL CO. HiutsBsor 
J- SPAULDING & CO. 
PIONEER STEAM CARPET BEATING 


MACHINES 
Sewing and Relaying of Carpets a Specialty 
Special Attention to Carpet Dyeing 


Office and Works, 353-357 TEHAMA ST., San Francisce 


Phone Douglas 3084 Home Phone 2347 


YOU can help “The Pacific Church 
man” by patronizing its advertisers. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


IN ENGLISH STAINED GLASS 


By HEATON BUTLER & BAYNE, London 


ALSO THE PRODUCTIONS OF 


THE GORHAM STUDIOS 


Tablets, Altars, Lecturns and Church Furnishings in Gold, 
Silver, Brass, Bronze, Marble or Wood. 


EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS, PRAYER BOOKS, BIBLES, ETC. 


WE INVITE A COMPARISON OF VALUES 


SPAULDING & CO. 


Representing The Gorham Co’s Ecclesiastical Department 
JACKSON BOULEVARD AND STATE STREET, CHICAGO, 


WELLS FARGO NEVADA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Established 1852 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$11,000,000 


NEW ACCOUNTS INVITED 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
FOR RENT 


N. E. GOR. MONTGOMERY and 
MARKET STREETS 
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pe cine chest and operating table. It is rather crude, but fills a 
They are sewing on aprons and quilts now, for a sale in the long-felt want among the Indians. I had three patients last 
‘summer time. It is from these women I get baskets. They year. The last one was a young boy, had had his foot cut in 
for the winter, and also gather the material for baskets in ed ay an 
and make their baskets at home. The better grade of baskets 4 ou ha 

are made from roots of spruce trees, and the decorations from e d = ave neg 
the stem of the maiden hair fern. Both of these have to be see, they appreciate it. ss Barlow gives me the meals from 


pensary connected with the School, consisting of a room be- 
hind the school room and kitchen, furnished with a bed, medi- 


| 
| 


treated by a long, slow process, many weeks sometimes being 
spent on one basket. This fine work is dying out in this part 
of Alaska, and it is a pity; the Mission does what it can to 
preserve it. The less expensive baskets are made from the 
inner bark of the cedar, put through the same process as the 
roots. 


The older generation are typically Indian, slow to adopt 
modern ways and teaching. It is not unusual here to see a 
whole family sitting on the floor and dipping into a common 
dish, sometimes with fingers, sometimes with spoon. They 
also sleep with all their clothes on during the winter and a 
good many tubercular cases develop. It is hoped with the 
materials and clothing sent in, to remedy this condition. 
With this in mind, also the idea of teaching the women to help 
themselves and not to beg, I trade what little clothing I can 
get for baskets. The women always look with hungry eyes 
on baby clothes. I have felt very grateful to those kind 
people who have sent baby clothes this last year. Last spring 
St. Mark’s, Denver, sent me three barrels of old clothes,—what 
a trading there was! I got enough baskets to sell during the 
summer. Dr. John W. Wood (our Secretary) and Mr. Cham- 
bers were my best customers. The School is kept up by 
voluntary contributions. Last year it was in very bad con- 
dition. Bishop Rowe has spent over $500 to put it in good 
repair, making the upstairs into a large meeting room and 
my living room, out of which he has only received $100 to 
repay him. It would have done your hearts good to see the 
large meeting of Indian men in the same room, to meet the 
Bishop at supper, on his last visitation. It would have made 
any one feel “it is well worth while.” There is also a Dis- 


Your telephone and our 
prompt delivery make us 
your Newghborhood Grocer 


TELEPHONE 


PROSPECT 1 


the Arthur Yeates Memorial Hospital, otherwise I could not | 


take patients in, as I have no funds for that purpose. 

The Sunday School is in the schoolroom on Sunday after- 
noons, with several of the most reliable Indian people as 
teachers. Last Sunday you would have enjoyed hearing Mr. 
Paul Mather hearing the Third Class say their Collects and 
trying to explain it to them, as we have no clergyman now. 
Evening Service is also held in the schoolroom, with dignity 
and quiet reverence, also the singing of many Mission hymns. 
The child-like attitude of the older Indians, both men and 
women, is very attractive. The School acts as an Employment 
Bureau, taking calls for work for the women, and a few weeks 
ago, also a Marriage Bureau. There was a double wedding in 
the upper room, of a mother and daughter, belonging to the 
Guild, both of whom had been living with white men for 
eight and two years respectively. The mother wanted to be a 
Christian woman and had had Mr. Kelley baptize her son, 
who afterwards died. So she told Mr. Kelley her trouble and 
from that the men were induced to do the right thing, but 
wanted no publicity. Hence the quiet wedding, performed by 
Judge Mahoney in my upper room and a supper afterwards. 
When the men went away they said, “You have sure treated 
us white, and we won't forget it.” It sounded quite like a 
story book. That is the trouble with so many of these poor, 
shy women; instead of contact with white people helping, it 
has not been of the best, so far. 


The red-light district is in the midst of Indian Town, con- 
sequently the young girls see that these girls dress well and 
look happy and do not work. Naturally they are attracted. 
So it is up to the Mission to attract them in another direction. 
We must have music and entertainment for them, as well as 


“Better to be Safe than Sorry” 


CROCKER SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULTS 


| BOXES FOR RENT | 


CROCKER BUILDING 
Post and Market Streets 
San Francisco 


JOHN F. CUNNINGHAM 


= oor 


L. D. McLEAN CO. 


1158 SUTTER STREET 60 GEARY STREET 
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‘ teach them and make their clothes attractive and keep them- 


selves clean. , 

The Mission must build wisely and well, all the more on 
account of these things. This is a large and wonderful work. 
I hope the good Bishop will have his hands upheld, for the 
benefit of these dear red children. The men and women also, 
are but dear children yet. 

ELIZABETH M. MOLINEUX. 


First Darkie—“Why is it dat de parsons are more pleased 
when one man goes to church dan when ten women goes?” 

Second Darkie—‘I guess it’s "cause de Bible says der is mo 
rejoicin’ in Neaven ober one sinner what repents dan over 
ninety and nine just pussons.” 


Have YOU secured a copy of 


The History of the Diocese of California 


a History of every Parish and Mission in California ? 


It was the last work of the late 
REV. DOUGLAS OTTINGER KELLEY 
San Francisco for many years. ought to be in your library 


every Public Library in the ‘4 g fh ae in a town we 
will send one copy for the Public Library. 


Nearly 500 pages profusely illustrated. 
PRICE TWO DOLLARS. 1217 SACRAMENTO ST. 


RETA KRAUS’ MARINELLO 


BEAUTY SHOP 
233 FOST STREET, near GRANT AVENUE 
Fifth Floor Telephone Sutter 1137 


Five Maiinello licensed operators in San Francisco 


Leading physicians recommend their facial and scalp treatments. 
Electrolysis. Appointments only. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


SIR EOMUND WALKER. C V.0O.. L.L.D., Pres. 
SIR JOHN AIRD,. GENERAL MANAGER 
H. V. F. JONES. ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 


Capital paid up - - $15,000,000 
Surplus - - - - - $13,500,000 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
16 EXCHANGE PLACE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
2 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 


Branches in every province of Canada and in Portland, 
Ore., Seattle, Wash., and Mexico City. 


This Bank transacts every description of Banking Busi- 
ness, including the issue of Letters of Credit, Travelers’ 
Cheques and Drafts on Foreign Countries, and will negotiate 
or receive tor collection, Bills on any place where there is a 
Bank or Banker. 


For remittance to Great Britain or France either 
British One Pound or Ten Shilling notes or French Five 
Franc notes may be obtained on application. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
450 CALIFORNIA STREET 


BRUCE HEATHCOTE, Manaccr 


CRYSTAL 
SPRINGS PARK 


HILLSBOROUGH 
San Mateo County, California 


A choice residential subdivision in 
the foot-hills, distant one mile 
westerly from San Mateo 
Station. 


Unexcelled climate and views. 


For prices and particulars apply to 


WILLIAM H. HOWARD 


ESTATE COMPANY 
320 Sharon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


Jona Churchyard 


Situated in 


Cypress Lawn Cemetery 


A burial ground for members of the Episcopal Church 
CONSECRATED B) BISHOP NICHOLS, JUNE 6, 1893 


CITY OFFICE 
Rooms 208-210-212 Bavid Bemes Building 


995 Market Street 
Corner ot Sixth Street San Fraucisco, Cal. 
Telephone Sutter 695 
WRITE OR CALL FOR BOOKLET 


Che German Savings and Loan Soriety 


eavines (THE GERMAN BANK) COmmenoiar 
Incorporated 1/868 


526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
(MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO) 


MISSION BRANCH. S. E. Corner Mission and 2ist Streets. 
BRANCH, W. Corner Clement Street 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH, S. W. Corner Haight and Belvedere 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1917: 


Reserve and Contingent 2,.235.750.50 


Office Hours: 10 o'clock A. M. to 3 o'clock P. M.. except poigrcere 
to 12 o'clock M. and Saturday evenings from 6:00 o'clock P. M. to 8 
o'clock P. M. for receipt of deposits only. 


For the six months ending Dec. 31, 1917. a dividend to depositors 
of 4% per annum was declared. 
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REIDS DRUGS 


TELEGRAPH AND DURANT BERKELEY, CAL 


PRESCRIPTIONS—SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Telephone Berkeley 1910 


Telephone Oakland 8507 Established 1868 


F. W. FRENCH OXYGEN CO. 


Manufacturers of 
CALIFORNIA OXYGEN 
AND NITROUS OXID 


305 26th STREET, near Broadway 
CALIFORNIA 


PRIVATE 
TEACHER 


MISS EDITH STEVENS GILES, 


in of ond all grades, for Civil Service 
College, or French (Nese examinations, including Latin and Mathe. 
matics. F (Native Teacher). Evening classes in Practical 
English for _women. Moming class in Biography, including 
Hi tory, Art, A . ete. 


21 Grenoble, 22 | 1 California St. ee Fillmore | 743 


Telephone Franklin 8836 
MISS GRACE H. OSBORN 
ARTISTIC DECORATING 
WEDDINGS, LUNCHEONS, DINNERS 
Estimates Furnished 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1275 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Established 1897 PHONE WEST 1504 


A. GADNER 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S TAILOR 


“The Bank of Superior Service” 


Waste 


Definition : loss without equivalent 
gain; to apply to useless ends. 


The business or the business man 
without affiliation with a strong bank 
offering comprehensive banking 
service is courting waste of effort and 
money. This bank offers a compre- 
hensive service consistent with modern 
banking methods to business builders. 


Central National Bank 


(Affiliated with Central Savings Bank) 
Combined assets over $34,000,000.00 


Broadway and 14th Street 
OAKLAND 


2426 CALIFORNIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


| Mrs. SHELDON’S Tea-rcom 
1322 POLK STREET 
Luncheon and Afternoon Tea served 


COOKIES, PIES, JELLIES FOR SALE | 


‘Flowers that keep”’ 


MRS. DARBEE 


Only Medal for most Artistic Designing, P. P. I. E. 
California Flowers shipped to all parts of U.S. and Canada 


1036 HYDE STREET, S.F. 


You will find this an especially attractive 
place to bring the family for a home-like 


Sunday Dinner. COZY CAFETERIA 


DURANT AVENUE, above Telegraph © BERKELEY, CAL. 


Our PHONE BERKELEY 5156 


FARLEY’S PHARMACY 


THE REXALL STORE 


TELEGRAPH at BANCROFT BERKELEY, CAL. 


SPRING SUITS 


in newest styles 


Dozens of pretty suits are now receiving their 
Spring presentation at CAPWELLS. Suits that 
are the acme of style, value and careful workman- 
ship. Suits that are individual in their style and 
designed by the cleverest style originators. 


Prices, $25.00 to $82.50 


H. C. CAPWELL CO. 
Clay, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets, OAKLAND 


Will you consider a small 
and profitable investment ? 


$3,000 will buy a 27 ft. by 127 ft. key 
lot in Pacific Heights. This would be 
a good lot for Apartments. Realty 
values here are safe and will increase. 


Net proceeds of sale will be used for the Bishop’s 
Free Bed in St. Luke’s Hospital 


I. R. D. GRUBB 


REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
32 MONTGOMERY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone Sutter 6483 
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teach them and make their clothes attractive and keep them- 

selves clean. , 
i The Mission must build wisely and well, all the more on 
account of these things. This is a large and wonderful work. 
I hope the good Bishop will have his hands upheld, for the 
benefit of these dear red children. The men and women also, 
are but dear children yet. 

ELIZABETH M. MOLINEUX. 


First Darkie—“Why is it dat de parsons are more pleased 
when one man goes to church dan when ten women goes?” 

Second Darkie—‘“I guess it’s cause de Bible says der is mo 
rejoicin’ in Heaven ober one sinner what repents dan over 


ninety and nine just pussons.” 


Have YOU secured a copy of 


The History of the Diocese of California 


| a History of every Parish and Mission in California ? 
It was the last work of the late 
REV. DOUGLAS OTTINGER KELLEY 
the Pioneer Missionary in San ye Valle _~ City Missionary in 


it San Francisco for many years. t to be in your library and in 
| every Public Libra ES tees or five copies sold in a town we 
| will send one copy for let the Public Library. 


Nearly 500 pages profusely illustrated. 
PRICE TWO DOLLARS. 1217 SACRAMENTO ST. 


RETA KRAUS’ MARINELLO 


BEAUTY SHOP 
233 FOST STREET, near GRANT AVENUE 
Fifth Floor Telephone Sutter 1137 


Five Marinello licensed operators in San Francisco 


Leading physicians recommend their facial and scalp treatments. 
Electrolysis. Appointments only. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 


SIR EOMUND WALKER. C V.O., L.L.D., D.C.L., Pres. 
SIR JOHN AIRD, GENERAL MANAGER 
H. V. F. JONES, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 


Capital paid up - - $15,000,000 
Surplus - - - - - $13,500,000 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
16 EXCHANGE PLACE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
2 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 


Branches in every province of Canada and in Portland, 
Ore., Seattle, Wash., and Mexico City. 


if This Bank transacts every description of Banking Busi- 

| ness, including the issue of Letters of Credit, Travelers’ 
) Cheques and Drafts on Foreign Countries, and will negotiate 
or receive tor collection, Bills on any place where there is a 
Bank or Banker. 


For remittance to Great Britain or France either 
British One Pound or Ten Shilling notes or French Five 
Franc notes may be obtained on application. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
450 CALIFORNIA STREET 


BRUCE HEATHCOTE, Manacer 


CRYSTAL 
SPRINGS PARK 


HILLSBOROUGH 
San Mateo County, California 


A choice residential subdivision in 
the foot-hills, distant one mile 
westerly from San Mateo 
Station. 


Unexcelled climate and views. 


For prices and particulars apply to 


WILLIAM H. HOWARD 


ESTATE COMPANY 
320 Sharon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


Jona Churchyard 


Situated in 
Cypress Lawn Cemetery 


A burial ground for members of the Episcopal Church 
CONSECRATED B)\ BISHOP NICHOLS, JUNE 6, 1893 


CITY OFFICE 
Rooms 208-210-212 Bavid Bewes Building 


995 Market Street 


Corner ot Sixth Street San Francisco, Cal. 
Telephone Sutter 695 
WRITE OR CALL FOR BOOKLET 


Che German Savings and Doan Sariety 


eavines (THE GERMAN BANK) COMMERCIAL 
Incorporated 1568 


526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
(MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO) 


MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Corner Mission and 2ist Streets. 
ait) tg DISTRICT BRANCH, s, W. Corner Clement Street 


h Ave 
HAIGHT STREET. BRANCH. S. W. Corner Haight and Belvedere 
DECEMBER 3ist, 1917: 


Reserve and Contingent ty 2,235.750.50 
Number of Depositors . . . « « « «© 63,907 


Office Hours: 10 o'clock A. M. to $ o'clock P. M.. except putgreare 
to 12 o'clock M. and Saturday evenings from 6:00 o'clock P. M. to 8 
o'clock P. M. for receipt of deposits only. 


For the six months ending Dec. 31, 1917. a dividend to depositors 
of 4% per annum was declared. 
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REIDS DRUGS 


TELEGRAPH AND DURANT BERKELEY, CAL 


PRESCRIPTIONS—-SPECIAL ATTENTION 


Telephone Berkeley 1910 


Telephone Oakland 8507 Established 1868 
F. W. FRENCH OXYGEN CO. 
Manufacturers of 
CALIFORNIA OXYGEN 
AND NITROUS OXID 
305 26th STREET, near Broadway 
OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 


MISS EDITH STEVENS GILES, “2472 
Coaches in all subjects and all grades, preparatory for Civil Service, 
English for business women. Morning class in Biography, including 

Hi tory, Art, Architecture, etc. 


21 Grenoble, 22 | 1 California St. (ee Fillmore 1743 


— 


Telephone Franklin 8836 


MISS GRACE H. OSBORN 


ARTISTIC DECORATING 
WEDDINGS, LUNCHEONS, DINNERS 
Estimates Furnished 


1275 CALIFORNIA STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Established 1897 PHONE WEST 1504 


A. GADNER 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S TAILOR 
2426 CALIFORNIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Mrs. SHELDON’S Tea-rcom 
1322 POLK STREET 
Luncheon and Afternoon Tea served 


COOKIES, PIES, JELLIES FOR SALE 
: | 


“Flowers that keep’”’ 


MRS. DARBEE 


Only Medal for most Artistic Designing, P. P. I. E. 
California Flowers shipped to all parts of U.S. and Canada 


1036 HYDE STREET, S.F. 


“The Bank of Superior Service” 


Waste 


Definition : loss without equivalent 
gain; to apply to useless ends. 


The business or the business man 

without affiliation with a strong bank 
offering comprehensive banking 
service is courting waste of effort and 
money. This bank offers a compre- 
hensive service consistent with modern 
banking methods to business builders. 


Central National Bank 


(Affiliated with Central Savings Bank) 
Combined assets over $34,000,000.00 


Broadway and 14th Street 
OAKLAND 


SPRING SUITS 


in newest styles 


Dozens of pretty suits are now receiving their 
Spring presentation at CAPWELLS. Suits that 
are the acme of style, value and careful workman- 
ship. Suits that are individual in their style and 
designed by the cleverest style originators. 


Prices, $25.00 to $82.50 


H. C. CAPWELL CO. 
Clay, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets, OAKLAND 


You will find this an especially attractive 
place to bring the family for a home-like 


Sunday Dinner. COZY CAFETERIA 


DURANT AVENUE, above Telegraph © BERKELEY, CAL. 


SSS 


Our PHONE BERKELEY 5156 


FARLEY’S PHARMACY 


THE REXALL STORE 


TELEGRAPH at BANCROFT BERKELEY, CAL. 


Will you consider a small 
and profitable investment ? 


$3,000 will buy a 27 ft. by 127 ft. key 
lot in Pacific Heights. This would be 
a good lot for Apartments. Realty 
values here are safe and will increase. 


Net proceeds of sale will be used for the Bishop’s 
Free Bed in St. Luke’s Hospital 


I. R. D. GRUBB 


REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
32 MONTGOMERY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone Sutter 6483 
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Munson School 


for 


Private Secretaries 


LUCILE SMITH, President 


Send for Catalog 


600 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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